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PREFACE 
\ RE we educating our youth to assume the social respon- 


sibilities implicit in the democratic tradition? What 

is the relation of our foreign policy to the preservation 
of that tradition? In view of the mounting debt and heavy 
tax burden, can we long continue our program of national pre- 
paredness even on its present scale? Is it possible for us, with- 
out sacrificing basic democratic processes, to organize our 
national resources effectively for war? These are some of the 
perplexing questions which received careful consideration at 
the Semi-Annual Meeting (Fifty-ninth Year) of the Academy 
of Political Science on May 3, 1939, at the Hotel Astor in 
New York City. The answers here presented, however tenta- 
tive, reveal a wide range of opinion, informed and challenging. 
Through them all there runs a note of confidence not often 
heard in current disputations concerning the future of democ- 
racy here and abroad. It is an impressive testimony, for it 
comes from those who are discriminating observers and judi- 
cious commentators. 

The Academy is grateful to the distinguished men and 
women whose formal papers and extemporaneous remarks have 
made possible this volume on “ The Preservation of Democracy 
—America’s Preparedness”’, and to the able Committee on 
Program and Arrangements whose membership included: W. 
Randolph Burgess (Chairman), Miss Ethel Warner (Direc- 
tor), Grenville Clark, Frederic R. Coudert, Lewis W. 
Douglas, Allen W. Dulles, Leon Fraser, Pierre Jay, Thomas 
W. Lamont, Sam A. Lewisohn, Roswell C. McCrea, Wesley C. 
Mitchell, Shepard Morgan, Francis T. P. Plimpton, William 
L. Ransom, Gordon S. Rentschler, Beardsley Ruml, Eustace 
Seligman, Myron C. Taylor, Eliot Wadsworth, John H. 
Williams, Leo Wolman, Thomas F. Woodlock, Owen D. Young. 
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PART I 


PREPAREDNESS AND FOREIGN POLICY 


INTRODUCTION * 


FREDERIC R. COUDERT, Presiding 
Trustee of Columbia University 


HEN I came here I asked Miss Warner, who for so long 

W has graciously and efficiently managed these meet- 
ings, what I was to do, and she replied: “ Please speak 

for about five minutes about preparedness.” Whether that is 
a license or a limitation, I am not sure; I shall treat it elastically. 

The purpose of this meeting is to discuss (and we have some 
very able people to discuss it) the relationship between democ- 
racy—a word that I hate because it is so vague and largely 
meaningless, but democracy as used in the conventional sense 
in our own country—and preparedness for the eventualities of 
a struggle in which the life of that system may be involved. 

I remember, because unfortunately my memory goes back 
quite a long time, the great campaign for preparedness in 1917. 
We had a committee from the National Security League which 
traveled over much of this country, from New York to Topeka, 
Kansas. The original members of the committee were Mr. 
Henry L. Stimson and myself. It was a very interesting ex- 
perience because a great many of the people to whom we spoke, 
several times a day at meetings, had never heard the term 
“universal military service’ before; it was a new one to them. 

I well remember one typical meeting because I thought it 
was so purely and so finely American. We had arrived at 
Topeka, Kansas, after a long and hard day, and after four 
or five addresses en route on the same subject. We arrived at 
Topeka about six in the afternoon, and our hope was to get 
to the hotel, to have a bath and then a quiet dinner, and after 
that to orate on the subject of universal military service. 


* Opening remarks at the First Session of the Semi-Annual Meeting. 
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We were met by a delegation of very sober, serious-looking 
people, who said to us, “ We have been waiting for you at the 
hotel; the audience is ready to listen to you now!” I pro- 
tested mildly and said, ‘‘ We need a bath and we need some 
dinner.” 

“Oh,” they said, “you are good enough as you are. The 
folks is waiting at the hotel to see what you people have got 
to say about this universal military service thing.” 

So we went to the hotel, where we found everybody waiting; 
they received us in silence. Many of the women were knitting. 
I think the whole town was out, hundreds of them. We sat 
down at the table, ate a very simple meal, and in a very short 
time we began. 

I made a brief address on the necessity for military service 
in view of the then impending events (we were only a month 
away from the war), and then Mr. Stimson began to speak. 
A door opened behind me and three of the largest, most brawny, 
powerful, heavy-jawed individuals that I have ever seen stood 
behind me. One of them tapped me on the shoulder and said, 
‘We would like to have a private word with you, sir.” 

Well, I thought, here comes my fate. Whether it is to be 
the gallows or some other form of execution, I do not know, 
but I must have said something that is not popular in the state 
of Kansas. 

I walked out, putting on as brave a front as I could, and 
they said, ‘“‘ We have got a question to ask you. The folks in 
there is open-minded on this proposition, and we do not know 
what they are going to decide when you men get through 
talking, but we want to know one thing about vour military 
service—we want to know if the poor man’s son goes to war just 
the same as the rich man’s son, and under the same conditions. 
We must know that, and when you three men have answered 
that [because Mr. Wolcott, later Senator Wolcott, had joined 
us], we will then give you a reply.” 

“Oh,” I said, “ that is perfectly easy. Universal military 
service is the inevitable concomitant [I didn’t use that poly- 
syllabic word, but I paraphrased it] of the democratic system 
that we have. If a man has the right and a woman has the 
right to vote, they both have the duty to the utmost of their 
capacity, and all equally, to serve the nation.” That was the 
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reply we made, and curiously enough we received a ninety per 
cent vote from that silent, attentive audience. 

I thought it was typical of America: this willingness to 
listen and to do one’s duty under proper conditions. Within a 
very short time, there was actual general military service in 
our land. 

I do not believe that this spirit has changed in any way. 
Some years ago, in 1936, I had to write to a very dear and 
honored friend of mine, who has since died, Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, brother of the present Prime Minister, and I concluded 
my letter with a rather banal remark, “ that we were living in 
an interesting age.” 

Evidently he read the whole letter, because by return mail 
he wrote to me and concluded as follows: “ Many years ago, I 
learned from one of our diplomats in China that one of the 
principal Chinese curses heaped upon an enemy is, ‘ May you 
live in an interesting age.’”” ‘“‘ Surely ’’, he said, “ no age has 
been more fraught with insecurity than our own present time.” 
That was three years ago. Shortly afterwards, he went on 
to another, and, I hope, a higher and better sphere than that 
in which his brother was left to carry on. Sometimes I think, 
if he could see the augmented insecurity in which we now live, 
he might be glad that he had not had to face our time. 

After all, we are today at the crossroads. Our great Fair 
shows that if science, modern science—the thing that marks 
us out from other ages and times—were applied to the better- 
ment of humanity, we could live in something like an Elysium. 
But we can not help wondering whether modern science will be 
organized and focused so completely to destroy our civilization 
that in the ages to come we shall be classed with the Sumerians 
and with those remnants of old civilizations along the 
Euphrates and the Nile. 

That is apparently the question that is confronting the world 
—what is the goal of civilization? What are the things that 
are worth striving and fighting for? 

I take it that for most of us they are simple enough. One 
of them is a government in which minorities have rights—the 
right to free speech, the right to order their lives in their own 
way—in other words, that the touchstone of civilization is that 
the individual himself is worth something and is not to be 
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ordered about or to be carried about at the behest of some 
group or of some one man. 

No American can look at the original Magna Carta at the 
World’s Fair without emotion. 

If that is the touchstone of civilization, then with all our 
defects, with all our self-criticisms, with all the troubles we 
have, we and a few other nations—English-speaking and 
French and Swiss and Dutch and Scandinavian—have some- 
thing that is worth keeping. If it is worth keeping at all, 
it is better than peace, because people perish by peace just as 
they do by war. Rome perished because it loved peace more 
than justice—or its population did—and because it hired other 
peoples to fight for it who in the end themselves overcame 
Rome, just as on the other hand Greece perished because its 
people had so many wars among themselves. 

Peace is the second best thing in the world. The best thing 
in the world is justice; and that is the thing that democracy 
must always be ready to maintain at all costs, if it is, as we 
believe, a system worth maintaining. 

If the audience please, we are going to have an address by 
someone who is known to everybody in this country—a family 
friend of the evening and of the daytime. I know that in my 
own home when I hazard any remarks about foreign affairs, 
which I occasionally do in modest and self-effacing fashion, my 
wife says to me, “I am not sure whether you are quite right, 
because I do not think Mr. Swing feels that way.” 

When I am told that, I am always ready to revise my opinion, 
and I am sure that you feel likewise, and that you will listen 
with great interest and pleasure to a man whose knowledge and 
clarity of thought and precision of language always delight. 
Mr. Raymond Gram Swing! 
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OUR FOREIGN POLICY IN EUROPE 


RAYMOND GRAM SWING 
Radio Commentator on Foreign Affairs 


Hobbes dating from 1651 on the subject of war 

weather. It reads: “ War consisteth not in battle 
only, but in a tract of time wherein the will to contend by battle 
is sufficiently known. . . . For as the nature of foul weather 
lieth not in a shower of rain, but in an inclination thereto of 
many days together; so the nature of war consisteth not in 
actual fighting, but in the known dispositions thereto during all 
the time there is no assurance to the contrary.” American 
foreign policy in Europe is a policy designed for what Thomas 
Hobbes calls war. A conflict is going on there, it is at an 
advanced stage, and we are init. But let me expressly disavow 
saying that we are bound to be involved in combat warfare if 
itcomes. I only say that a conflict already is in an advanced 
stage, in which we are taking part. 

There are, I suggest, three stages of partisanship in inter- 
national conflict. They are: the stage of diplomatic protest, 
the stage of using economic weapons, and the stage of combat 
warfare. Fortunately not all the stages have to be experienced 
in every conflict. But let me say this; if the stage of using 
economic weapons is reached, it still is the same conflict which 
began with diplomatic protests. And if the use of economic 
weapons is not victorious and combat warfare follows, it still 
is the same conflict. The name of that conflict is not war, as 
many people use the word, but Thomas Hobbes called it that, 
and I urge his usage as more than correct; it is wise. 

In that sense, let me say before going further, the use of 
economic weapons is an act of war. And they should not be 
used excepting in a conflict which is worth winning. But I 
deny the quite arbitrary assertion that seems to be part of 
current American thought today, that the use of economic 
weapons must lead to war, meaning to combat warfare. There 
is no human experience to give that assertion the validity of a 
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law. As a matter of fact, we are using an economic weapon 
against Germany at this moment, and its use has not brought 
us into war with Germany. For other reasons we may find our- 
selves in combat warfare with Germany, but the penalty tariffs 
applied to German imports will not have made that combat 
warfare inevitable. We are using economic weapons in the 
Chinese war, in buying Chinese silver and in making a loan to 
the Chinese government, both of which are stabilizing Chinese 
currency, and are affecting the conflict in Asia more palpably 
than would many of the recognized weapons of combat warfare. 
And yet the use of these weapons has not led to combat warfare, 
and there is not the slightest certainty that it will. It is arro- 
gant ignorance to say that the use of economic weapons must 
lead to war, since the statement is not an observation of experi- 
ence. And it is also a want of understanding that defines peace 
as any condition devoid of combat warfare. This is a comfort- 
able ignorance and a dangerous one. For it makes the mere 
avoidance of combat warfare seem to be the avoidance of war 
itself, and it may lead to the losing of war. In this way Nazi 
Germany was able to win a crucial battle at Munich, and again 
in the annexation of Bohemia and Moravia in March of this 
year. Great Britain and France last October did avoid combat 
warfare, but they came near to losing a war. And today Great 
Britain and oe by trying to build a chain against aggres- 
sion, are trying to redeem defeat without combat warfare, try- 
ing to win what they forfeited last October, at a far greater 
price than they were willing to pay at that time. 

American policy in Europe cannot be understood without 
understanding the nature of the conflict in Europe. Here one 
must avoid glib, current descriptive phrases. The conflict is not 
primarily ideological. It is nothing so simple as a fight 
between democracy and totalitarianism. It is this only in a 
secondary sense, or one might say the ideologies of Europe are 
over-tones of the primary tone. The conflict is first of all one 
for power. One group of Powers is contending with another 
group for three objectives: the supremacy in the possession of 
combat weapons, the control of strategic points from which 
these weapons can be used, and the mastery of the regions pro- 
ducing the materials essential to the prosecution of combat war. 
Now, a naked power conflict is not an edifying spectacle. But 
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it is a reality whose development and outcome affect nearly 
every country and person in the world. It so happens that one 
of these two groups of Powers, Britain and France, had suprem- 
acy over the other group, Germany and Italy, for some time 
in all three of the categories I have named. In that time of 
British and French mastery the United States has managed to 
be independent, and to go about its affairs with little interfer- 
ence. The other group does not offer so much independence to 
the United States if it wins the conflict. It is a group which 
does not believe in international codperation, in the virtue of 
treaty obligations, in the maintenance of peace as a desirable 
philosophical concept, and which is committed to a policy of 
expansion, justified on grounds of racialism and nationalism, 
both ideas endowed with a mystical dimension. The empires 
they intend to rule are not to be held in trusteeship. The indi- 
viduals they wish to rule will not be guaranteed their liberty. 
In this conflict, the victory of the group with which the United 
States has found its national life to be free and unmenaced 
appears preferable to the United States to the victory of the 
group whose international morals are on the baser level. That 
provides the first motive for the participation of the United 
States in the European conflict. The United States is inter- 
ested in the conflict, its future will be affected by its outcome, 
so it is, in its own way, according to its own principles, influenc- 
ing the conflict for its own sake, in its own interest. The nature 
of this influence, as well as its motive, has not, I believe, been 
sufficiently understood or sympathetically interpreted in this 
country. The evidence about international affairs has by no 
means been fully presented before the court of public opinion. 
The general public knows little more than it reads in the news- 
papers, or hears on the radio. Students of international affairs 
do hear a little more, though it is only a little. But this little 
justifies a statement which needs to be made with authority as 
soon as that becomes practicable and which I make with no 
authority at all, though I say it with all personal conviction. It 
is that the United States is largely responsible for the change of 
British and French policy since Munich. By the United States 
I do not mean Franklin D. Roosevelt alone. I do not mean 
the State Department. I mean the United States as a whole, a 
sensitive and responding public opinion first of all, and there- 
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after the actions and influences of the President and the officers 
of the State Department. I do not mean that the influence of 
this country would have been enough to lead the British and 
French to abandon the appeasement surrenders without the 
strong influences at work in British and French public life. 
But I do believe that without the influence of the United States 
the change might not have been made. It is as crucial as that. 
The first influence was that of Americans as a whole. They 
knew more about the crisis of last September than any other 
people, because of their better news services and above all 
because of the phenomenal coverage of the crisis by the radio. 
The crisis was an intimate experience of a large number of 
Americans, which they shared more vividly than many of the 
people who were in much closer danger. The judgment of 
the United States on the settlement of Munich was for this 
reason more quickly formed. This is a new factor in inter- 
national relations. The distance of the United States from 
Europe has been reduced to a point beyond the imagination of 
a century or even a generation ago. This presents a task to 
United States diplomacy beyond the scope of earlier years. 
The judgment became quickly established in this country, 
particularly in government circles in Washington, that the 
settlement of Munich had been an acknowledgment of weak- 
ness, and not a valid act of appeasement. This view naturally 
could be frankly adopted here, where there was no responsi- 
bility for the nature and results of the Munich conference. 
Since weakness called for an effort to rally strength, the influ- 
ence of the United States, through its official contacts, was on 
the side of a reversal of the Munich attitude. The first depar- 
ture of the Administration from the mere expression of moral 
opinion to the more drastic stage of diplomatic action came in 
the withdrawal of Ambassador Wilson from Berlin in protest 
against the governmental persecution of Jews in Germany. 
It is not sufficiently appreciated in this country how the news 
of this action by the United States, till that time an aloof and 
lukewarm country, electrified people in Europe, especially in 
Great Britain, where people had grown to a sense of helpless- 
ness against the almost morbid tolerance practiced by the 
Chamberlain and Daladier governments. And when the time 
drew near for the next Hitler stroke, early this year, the sale 
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of American planes to Britain and France introduced a factor 
of reality to the power conflict. The inferiority of British and 
French strength in the air was not reduced at once, but poten- 
tially it was seen to be reduceable to the point that would make 
another Munich unnecessary and inexcusable. The morale of 
British and French public opinion rose, and infected the British 
and French governments. They perfected their military alli- 
ance, they agreed to defend Holland and Switzerland. Early 
in the year the stroke which might have fallen in the West was 
averted. Then came the days of March, when Hitler for the 
first time departed from his own thesis of racialism and self- 
determination, and launched on a new course of expansion of 
empire in breaking up Czechoslovakia, and annexing Bohemia 
and Moravia. This not only was denounced first of all by the 
United States government, before the Western Powers had 
caught their breath, it was followed by the application of pen- 
alty tariffs to German imports. We had entered the conflict 
on a new level, we had laid hands on an economic weapon. 

In breaking the settlement of Munich, Hitler demobilized 
some of the most useful allies he possessed, the conscience- 
stricken and right-minded people of Britain and France who 
had defended his earlier acts of treaty breaking because the 
treaty had been their sin, and it had violated the moral rights 
of Germans. But when Hitler incorporated the Czech people 
into the German empire he was through with the moral stage of 
Germany’s restoration. He shook himself free from his allies 
in Britain and France, and left them behind. The march of 
sheer conquest had begun. Then it was that Chamberlain and 
Daladier, the makers of Munich, could themselves repudiate 
Munich-ism. They could turn about face with breath-taking 
earnestness and begin on the forging of the chain against 
aggression. 

The interest of the United States in the conflict, the sym- 
pathy of the people of this country, and the official inspiration 
of the President and the State Department were not the cause 
of the change. But they were, I believe, a precondition to it. 
And I am confident that when the archives of the White House, 
the State Department, and the British and French foreign 
offices are at last open, they will show that the course of the 
Western Powers could hardly have been set in the direction it 
has taken without the part played by the United States. 
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The policy now being pursued has been called one of war- 
mongering. It also has been blessed as peace-mongering. In 
my opinion neither name is correct. There is no certainty that 
the policy will lead to war. There is, alas, no certainty that it 
will bring peace. The only certainties are, I suggest, these 
two: That without the reversal of the surrender kind of 
appeasement as practiced at Munich, the supremacy in power 
would have soon passed to the totalitarian states, to be wielded 
by them according to their repugnance to international morality, 
and to the danger of all liberty of sovereign nations and indi- 
viduals. The other certainty is that if there is to be peace it 
can only come by strong nations making peace in the freedom 
of their strength. Stopping Hitler, of course, is not in itself 
peace. Hitler is the final expression of the absence of the con- 
ditions which by their nature permit peace. Peace can be 
made once Hitler is stopped. And in that peace the United 
States must play a part as it has played a part in stopping 
Hitler, if he is going to permit himself to be stopped. The 
President’s peace message was a partial recognition of this 
responsibility. It will bear repeating, over and over again. 
If there is to be peace, the German people must hear it, they 
must know that peace is going to be possible, genuine and 
generous, that the statesmanship of the Western Powers is 
ready at last, at long last, one might say, to face the responsi- 
bilities of peace. There need be no confusion between the two 
functions, the one of stopping Hitler, that is, of stopping wanton 
aggression and immoral conquest, and the other of making a 
real peace. The one is the precondition to the other. Unless 
the stop-Hitler movement is dominated by the will to peace, it 
has no place in civilized thought. And the corollary of that 
statement is equally true. Peace can only endure in a world of 
law and international honor, and unless the love of it is con- 
ditioned by the determination to end gangsterism it too has no 
place in civilized thought. War in Europe is not inevitable. 
It has to be created by human folly. But neither is peace in- 
evitable. It has to be created by human wisdom. Peace is 
not just staying out of war. It is not a negative policy. Peace 
is the creation of a safe world. And it is most of all in that 
act of creation that the spirit and vitality of the United States 
are needed. 
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REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN COUDERT: You see, I was a very good prophet. You 
could hardly conceive of a clearer or more dispassionate analysis on 
the terribly difficult and complex situation of today. 

I could not help thinking, when Mr. Swing was speaking of the 
fact that we in America have been able to live in a reasonably safe 
world while the far-flung British Empire is in its present state, that 
one of my earliest recollections is of a controversy with Great Britain. 
We so quickly forget history, but, after all, it was not so very long 
ago, as the life of a nation goes, that American armed vessels were 
seizing ships carrying the British flag in the North Pacific Ocean and 
in the Bering Sea, and that the United States was claiming all of the 
Bering Sea and threatening to expel therefrom all British vessels that 
intended to take seals. High was the feeling. And then what hap- 
pened? It comes to me vividly, because as a young law student I 
went to Paris with my father at the time of the arbitration of the 
Bering Sea case, and there for three months we heard the dulcet voices 
of the lawyers alternating with their crocodile tears; and the seals 
were saved and everybody’s rights were adjusted, and the ladies had 
their sealskin coats. Today, everybody, except a few people who were 
close to the matter, has forgotten that it ever took place. 

I remember another tragic day when crowds formed, looking at 
bulletins in Wall Street — ‘‘ War Imminent Pending Ultimatum of 
President Cleveland”. At lunch time that day in the old Lawyers 
Club, the members were worried and agitated, and my father 
opened a telegram that was brought to him from the President 
of the United States telling him to come to Washington because he 
had been appointed on a commission to take up the matter of the 
disputed Venezuelan boundary. The lawyers got to work—lI realize 
their defects, but their tears are perhaps better than those of the 
women and children in war time—and after the Venezuelan-Guiana 
boundary dispute was settled, nobody remembered how or why or 
when or what it was all about. It was all very pleasantly arranged 
after a few months of debate; and so it has been for 125 years. We 
do not want to see that situation disturbed, because otherwise our vital 
interests would be necessarily affected. 

Ten years ago I had a talk at Geneva with Count Bernstorff. He 
and I had been in opposite camps during the War, and during the 
neutrality period for that matter. He said to me, “ You know, Mr. 
Coudert, there is one thing we can agree upon—the fate of the War 
was fought out from 1914 to 1917 in Washington. I insisted with 
my government that they would drag America into the War if they 
persisted in their submarine policy, and they continually answered 
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me by communications as follows: ‘ America will not fight because 
it is a hybrid nation without morale. Besides, it cannot fight be- 
cause it has no army and none of the necessary organization.’ I was 
right on both points, in denying both of those things and telling them 
that America would and could fight, but I could not get my people 
to believe me.” 

“Whom the Gods would destroy, they first make mad.” The 
same things are being said today, after the experience of 1918. It is 
incredible that it should be so, and that the human mind should be 
so unwilling to accept the teachings of history, but such is the fact. 

Nothing is more important in connection with our foreign policy, 
of course, than our relations with South America. The Monroe Doc- 
trine and our relation to South America mean that if our policy is 
wise, if it is neighborly, if it is brotherly, at least there may be a 
whole great continent from the North Pole to the South Pole where 
there can be a reign of law and decency. 

Among those who have worked valiantly and intelligently and 
brilliantly to that end is a young Columbia professor, experienced far 
beyond his years, one of the most brilliant men that we have in the 
University now and for some years past, and at present Assistant 
Secretary of State. He will address us on the situation in South 
America, with which he has had much to do—Professor Adolph A. 
Berle, Jr.! 
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OUR FOREIGN POLICY IN LATIN AMERICA 


ADOLPH A. BERLE, JR. 


Assistant Secretary of State 
Associate Professor of Law, Columbia University 


HE policy of the United States in Latin America, prop- 
T erly analyzed, emerges as something more than a mere 

study in international relations. The Western world 
today is substantially united in a method of conducting its rela- 
tions. This method stands out in direct contrast to patterns 
existing elsewhere in the world. It presents the conception of 
a codperative peace. It is diametrically opposed to the historic 
Old World conception of the Pax Romana, peace by universal 
empire. 

This concept of a codperative peace is far greater than a 
mere Latin American policy of the United States. It is, in 
effect, a New World policy; a policy which gives leave to hope 
that a non-military civilization may yet be possible. 


I 


The chief and continuous premise of the United States 
in foreign affairs is the independence of the New World from 
the Old. Other national interests may shift and change; but 
our policy with regard to Latin America has been constant since 
the fall of the Spanish Empire. In its earliest form this policy 
was embodied in the Monroe Doctrine; in most recent form it 
appears in the Declaration of Lima providing, in substance, for 
coérdinated action to defend the integrity of all American 
nations and of their institutions. Within the past few days, 
President Roosevelt again restated that policy in celebration 
of Pan American Day, pointing out that were the independence 
of any part of the Americas threatened by force the United 
States would have to match that aggression with force of its 
own. Were the threat in terms of economics, we should have 
to make available resources so that no Latin American country 
need sacrifice any part of its independence to maintain its 
economic life. 
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Stated in simplest terms, this means that the hemispheric line 
must never be crossed by any non-American Power. The his- 
toric vestiges of European establishments here, such as the hold- 
ings of the British, the French and the Dutch in Guiana and 
in the West Indies, of course remain unchanged; and there is 
no thought of changing them. Occasional proposals to pur- 
chase these possessions, such as, for instance, the personal sug- 
gestion of Senator Lundeen that we buy the Dutch West Indies, 
have found little, if any, support in the United States, which 
today regards these minor colonies as friendly outposts. This 
government not only has no desire to seek their acquisition ; but 
has stated its intent not to seek a single additional foot of 
territory. Independence, not expansion, is the American 
objective. 

This policy of hemispheric independence, so firmly embedded 
in American thinking, is not often analyzed by public opinion 
in the United States. It is, therefore, apposite to consider for 
a moment why we have, so continuously, championed it. There 
is, as usual, something more than mere sentiment behind inter- 
national policies which persist for many years. 

In the very dawn of our national history, American states- 
men were men who had had direct experience with constant 
attempts to create spheres of influence in the United States. 
They had seen the French Empire grinding against the British 
colonies along what is today the Canadian border; they had 
seen a similar process going on in the undefined boundary 
between Louisiana and our western settlements. Spanish in- 
trigue in Florida and the lower Mississippi had been contin- 
uous. Even after the establishment of a new American Repub- 
lic, politicians who found themselves in difficulties occasionally 
attempted to recoup their fallen fortunes by lending themselves 
to these border schemes. Aaron Burr probably had some such 
misty idea in mind after his duel with Alexander Hamilton 
had forced him out of public life; General Wilkinson, one of 
the earliest commanders of the American army after the Revo- 
lution, was uncomfortably familiar with, if not actually in- 
volved in, similar schemes. Alexander Hamilton, arguing for 
the adoption of the Constitution, made the point that one of 
the tasks of a strong central government must be to put itself 
in a position where the use of border intrigues and political 
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factions within neighboring colonies could not threaten the in- 
dependence of the new and growing country. 

As the country grew, as Latin America developed, as com- 
munications shortened distances, like considerations applied in 
more distant areas. But the issues changed somewhat. No 
longer were we afraid that our own independence might be 
submerged by the action of the then Great Powers. We were, 
however, concerned lest the New World again become merely 
a replica of the Old World, whose peace (when there was 
peace) hung on the balance of military strength. The Great 
Powers during the nineteenth century were avowedly imperi- 
alist; were the New World in any degree partitioned among 
them as Africa was, our only possible course would have been 
to erect a counter-imperialism, backed by continuous mili- 
tarization of our national life. 

Thus the modern issue emerges. Today it is paramount. 
We seek to avoid having the New World drawn into that 
pattern of life which has cursed the Old: the deadly process 
of opposing military establishment to military establishment, of 
living from incident to incident, through minor crises and 
major crises, forcing our own and our neighbor countries into 
the path of continual militarism with war always within the 
nearer horizon. Should the great European Powers find sub- 
stantial foothold in the West, we should be back, not in the 
nineteenth century, but in the eighteenth. And in that century 
every war in Europe was reflected by similar wars here, as 
the French and Indian wars which reflected the Anglo-French 
wars of the continent. The fortunes of the War of 1812 gave 
us breathing space, particularly in view of the weakened con- 
dition of Spain; and, with the fall of the Spanish Empire, we 
found ourselves liberated at last from immediate involvement 
in European affairs. Naturally the United States, in common 
with all Latin American nations, has no desire to go back over 
that long and bloody trail. 

This may be called the Latin American policy of the United 
States; but it might better be called the foreign policy of the 
American States in conjunction with the United States, for the 
interests of all of us are the same. In earlier years it was 
dictated by straight need for self-preservation, and the main- 
tenance of the independence of the nations of the Western 
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world. In later years it has resulted from the desire to main- 
tain for the New World a new, and peaceful, pattern of life. 


II 


The Americas may fairly claim, I think, in developing this 
policy to have evolved a new principle in modern history. 
Elsewhere, Great Powers had apparently been able to build only 
in terms of empire. The method of maintaining a great area 
in independence and peace adopted by the European Powers 
was conquest—an idea inherited from Rome, which could con- 
ceive no peace save by conquest of the world, and imposition of 
the Pax Romana. 

In place of this there emerged an idea which can fairly be 
credited to the Spanish liberator, Simon Bolivar. This was 
the idea of the “ community of nations’, a codperative group 
of independent countries united in a single foreign policy so far 
as the rest of the world was concerned. Their methods of 
maintaining peace among themselves must be highly developed; 
their understanding must be as complete as communication 
could make it; and, most of all, they must stick together. This 
was to be the substitute for the pattern of an “ imperial peace”: 
the Pax Hispanica which Bolivar had done so much to over- 
throw. The idea appealed to the American statesmen of his 
time: to President Monroe when he enunciated the Doctrine 
which bears his name; to Jehn Quincy Adams when he joined 
in approving and sent delegates to the first Pan American con- 
ference; to Henry Clay as Secretary of State, and in later 
history, to James G. Blaine, to Secretary Hughes, to President 
Franklin Roosevelt, and to Cordell Hull. 

It is worth while to emphasize the fact of the new pattern. 
Even today the United States, which has benefited so much 
from it, is too little familiar with the strength of the conception, 
and with its unusual success in the troubled waters of inter- 
national relationships. A group of nations confederated in the 
objective of maintaining the independence alike of each other 
and of the total group: a group of nations maintaining their 
complete sovereignty as between themselves, yet reaching a 
point of understanding which permitted all of the inevitable 
disputes to be settled by peaceful means; an area of half the 
world capable of maintaining a unity based on understanding; 
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a group to whom force was needed only to repel aggression 
from without—this seemingly impossible ideal of a Spanish 
American revolutionary has at length become a reality. Asa 
parenthesis, I take especial pleasure in remembering that when 
Bolivar’s hopes were at their lowest ebb, he was supported by 
the Negro republic of Haiti. 

It is customary in considering the development of this ideal 
to point out the many mistakes and lapses from it which have 
occurred during the 120 years of its practice. Particularly, 
criticism is leveled at the United States. Lapses there have 
surely been; but I do not think that most of the charges can 
fairly be regarded as valid today. 

Many of our own major mistakes, indeed, in this hemisphere 
have been due more to the fear of European domination than to 
any desire to increase the area of our territory. Conspicuous 
among these were the interventions beginning at the time of 
the Panama Canal incident, the Nicaraguan occupation, and the 
occupations of Haiti and Santo Domingo. It has been cus- 
tomary, particularly among students who hold the Marxist view 
of history, to ascribe these to desire to protect American capital, 
which thus became the forerunner of imperialism. Yet as the 
history becomes increasingly clear, and as the documents are 
more completely available, the Marxian student finds that the 
facts do not bear him out. In many cases the intervention of 
American capital in Central America and in the West Indian 
Republics was undertaken, not at the instance of American 
capitalists seeking outlet for their funds. It was undertaken 
at the direct instance of the American government; and the 
motive appears to have been the fear lest European capital, 
affected with European politics, might find foothold on this 
side of the Atlantic. An example may be found in the occupa- 
tions of Haiti and Santo Domingo. In each case American 
banks had purchased the control of the banks previously serving 
those island countries; but the documents today make it clear 
that the American financiers did so rather unwillingly, at the 
direct urging of the State Department; and that the State 
Department urged the American financial moves as a means of 
eliminating European financial moves. It may also be noted 
that alone among the Great Powers of the world, having accom- 
plished that objective, public sentiment in the United States 
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swiftly mobilized against the continuance of the occupations; 
they were withdrawn freely and without reserve, largely in 
consequence, first, of the continuous urging of the present 
Under Secretary, Mr. Sumner Welles, then a staff member 
of the State Department, and finally, as a part of the broad 
policy laid out and executed by Secretary Hull. The final 
result has been the firmer establishment of independent nations 
who owe their safety not to their military force, but to the 
strength of the Pan American idea. 


III 


In the last two years the American relations have definitely 
and distinctly entered a new phase. The century from the time 
of President Monroe up to the date of the conference of Monte- 
video in 1933 was largely concerned with working out the rela- 
tions of American nations to each other. The conception of 
Simon Bolivar had to be implemented. We had here all of 
the natural difficulties which nations have elsewhere; the work, 
therefore, of constructing machinery for peace, of settling inter- 
national disputes, of establishing the doctrine that the weakest 
nation in terms of area and population nevertheless could meet 
the strongest in terms of juridical quality—all this took time. 
The unity of the Americas on this basis of common ideal at- 
tained substantial unanimity of opinion when Secretary Hull 
at Montevideo six years ago announced the full agreement of 
the United States to the doctrine of equality of nations and 
renounced any right of intervention. This led directly to the 
adoption of the principles of inter-American solidarity at the 
Buenos Aires Conference of 1936. 

The state of the world thereupon brought the second phase 
of hemispheric relations to the fore. Up to 1936 we had been 
dealing primarily with each other. Now it became necessary 
to consider the relations of the entire hemisphere to the rest 
of the world. These fall roughly into two categories, political 
and economic. 

Politically, the New World has been once more attacked 
from the side of the Old, though the attack has not been fully 
developed, and let us hope never will be. To realize this you 
would have to follow the course of some of the European propa- 
ganda principally released for home consumption in their own 
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countries. I here merely note a few spectacular points. Cer- 
tain of the German state-controlled newspapers and commen- 
tators have asserted that the great white races must plan the 
economic disposition of the world; that their heritage is 
endangered particularly because the Latin American countries 
do not sufficiently develop their resources. One such piece of 
propaganda referred particularly to the need of controlling the 
resources of a considerable part of Brazil. This is the theory 
of “ Lebensraum” with a vengeance. Others have asserted 
that the Spanish American parts of South America plainly 
should be grouped with Spanish cultural forces; the Spanish 
fascist organization known as the Phalanx proposes to organize 
and is organizing groups in South America today with that 
inmind. Another attack is the attempt to mobilize for perman- 
ent economic and political use the settlements of European 
nationals who have played a considerable part in the develop- 
ment of Latin America. Still other attempts from the com- 
munist side have included an effort to create popular move- 
ments dominated by men of communistic faith, with the aim of 
ultimate capture of local governments. 

In passing it should be noted that the communist propaganda 
and the axis propaganda are not wholly unknown within the 
United States. The object in both cases is to disrupt relations 
between the United States and its Latin American neighbors. 
For instance you will find communists vigorously insisting that 
many Latin American governments are “ fascist” or “ totali- 
tarian’’. Commonly you will discover that the adjective 
“fascist”? is applied by left groups to any South or Central 
American government which has not been hospitable to move- 
ments of communist flavor; and one object of that propaganda 
is to attempt to stir up sentiment here against these governments 
based on the premise (which frequently is wholly false) that 
they are sympathetic to the axis powers. Too often the real 
objective of such propaganda is not to serve the cause of 
“democracy ”’, as it is frequently and incorrectly termed, but 
to weaken existing governments by getting them into disputes 
with the United States for strictly local political purposes. In 
like manner, you will not infrequently run into propaganda 
here designed to convince the United States that some Latin 
American government is “‘ communist ’—again a line of argu- 
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ment which is commonly worked up for the purpose of serving 
some local interest. The actual fact is that, so far as I can see, 
neither the communist nor the fascist propaganda has made a 
great deal of headway in South America; the dangers of one 
or the other are too often magnified in the United States for 
purposes which are by no means set forth on the surface. 

We need not, therefore, take these propaganda attacks too 
seriously ; they have not had great success, and there is no par- 
ticular occasion to be unduly frightened about them. For our 
purposes it is enough to know that these movements do exist; 
and that they do represent a very real attempt, first, to break 
up the unity of the Americas, and second, to make possible the 
re-opening of this hemisphere to the modern form of imperial- 
ism, which is little more than a new form of the nineteenth- 
century imperialism whose attacks on the continent were suc- 
cessfully resisted as Pan Americanism became an active and 
powerful force. It is one thing to realize that these various 
efforts do not promise great success; it is another to disregard 
their existence. Further, we as a government have to recog- 
nize that all movements whether from communist sources or 
from the axis Powers have an element in common: they are all 
directed against the United States, which is rightly regarded as 
one of the bulwarks of the solidarity of the Americas. 

Resentment against this kind of attack has been evident 
throughout the entire New World. The United States feels 
it as a matter of course, because it has taken such an obviously 
anti-American form. But the South American states are 
equally alive to it. For that reason, there was at Lima a few 
months ago a clear-cut movement to establish a common front 
against extra-American forces of whatever sort. The pro- 
posals to do this varied in form: Colombia, for instance, desired 
a frank hemispheric league of nations; Brazil, a collective 
security pact; the Argentine, always somewhat isolationist, a 
mere statement of codperation to preserve peace and independ- 
ence; the United States, a strong declaration which might be 
implemented through the process of consultation as circum- 
stances should suggest. Bringing all the various views into 
harmony, the result was the now famous Declaration of Lima, a 
forthright statement by the nations of the New World that 
they would collectively act to repel any attack from outside, 
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whether that attack took the form of old-fashioned military 
action, or new-fashioned attempts to dominate the internal 
structure of a state. From here out the problems of the hemi- 
sphere become, in a great sense, those of collective foreign 
action. It is interesting to note, for example, that every Latin 
American government moved at once to support President 
Roosevelt’s recent peace suggestion ; and the reaction was suff- 
ciently strong so that the move might fairly be called a sug- 
gestion by the combined New World toward finding a method 
of peace in the Old. 

This poses the problem. Can the idea of a community of 
nations which is the peaceful pattern of the New World cope 
successfully with the idea of the Pax Romana, the world im- 
perialism from the Old? History will record the answer; but 
we may make cei iain tentative observations even now. 

The American community of nations is already mature. It 
is, in fact, the oldest international group now existing in the 
world. The Great Powers within it appear to have learned the 
lesson of self-restraint; and it is beginning to be clear that the 
advantages of codperative equality are greater than those of 
conquest. In sordid fact, it is more advantageous to live at 
peace, to codperate in international relations, and to open trade 
channels, than it is to conquer, to seize territory, and to govern 
an unwilling population. It so happens—and I am glad of it 
—that the method of our American relations was not worked 
out on a basis of sordid self-interest ; but we have learned that 
self-interest is served by the processes of ordinary morality. 

It is undeniably true that for a time any nation within the 
group may take advantage of the codperation which we know 
here as the good neighbor policy; and it is probably true that 
if this were done persistently, the time might arrive when there 
would be a revulsion against the good neighbor policy in the 
United States. The genus demagogue is naturally known in 
Latin America as he is known here; and from time to time 
he achieves a transient political success. Yet over the years 
and particularly with increasing maturity, the forces of common 
sense and reason do prevail; and with patience and good will 
on both sides we may fairly hope, and experience fairly indi- 
cates, that peace by codperation is infinitely more stable than 
relationships attained by conquest, or existing through the 
uneasy operation of military balance. 
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This is a brief outline of the slow but continuous building of 
a strictly modern order. It is the history of a true contrast 
in ideas. Ancient Europe knew the Pax Romana as the ulti- 
mate objective in world civilization. Every European nation 
has indulged that dream at one time or another: the Holy 
Roman Empire included it, the Hapsburgs reached for it, the 
Spaniards attempted it, Napoleon’s brief constellation was cast 
in that mold. Those dreams are not dead even today. 

To the idea of universal empire, the New World is trying, 
in a magnificent laboratory, the magnificent experiment: the 
experiment of a codperative hemisphere. On the success of 
that experiment hangs, in large degree, the hope of civilization 
in the modern world. 


REMARKS BY THE CHATRMAN 


CHAIRMAN CoupERT: Surely, wé all have to thank Professor Berle 
for a very remarkable paper on a subject upon which very few, if 
any, of us are educated, and upon which we all need education. 
I have never heard so good a presentation of the whole question of 
Pan Americanism and its relation to international affairs. 

Our system, whether we call it democracy or representative govern- 
ment—that system under which we live and in which the Bill of 
Rights bulks so large as a foundation stone—requires education, if it 
is to be preserved. 

We are fortunate in having here the president of one of our fine, 
respected historic American universities, and therefore I am calling 
upon Dr. Henry M. Wriston, of Brown University, to address us on 
“Education for the Defense of Democracy”. 
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EDUCATION FOR THE DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY 


HENRY M. WRISTON 


President, Brown University 


T seems ungracious to quarrel with a title, but I do not 
| believe that democracy can be defended, unless one adopts 

the military aphorism that the best defense is a strong 
offense. That is not a substitution of terms, merely; it runs 
far beyond and becomes a substitution of ideas, and, in this 
instance, an absolutely vital substitution. Democracy is a 
positive idea, not a negative one. Representing as it does, and 
as by its. very nature it must, an ideal rather than a status, any 
description of its current condition is always disheartening. 
Any time that you employ anyone to make a survey of democ- 
racy the results are glony! Its practices are never in accord 
with its professions, for as practices improve, the ideal leaps 
yet further ahead. Its eyes Q@ust always be fixed forward 
toward the goal. If they are turned introspectively and self- 
consciously inward, the result is morbidity. Any idea, such as 
defense, which implies a fixed position, a static program, an 
immutable boundary, is therefore wholly inapplicable to 
democracy. Attempts to defend democracy, consequently, are 
certain to fail. 

No one who looks abroad in the world can fail to observe that 
faith in democracy has ebbed in the last twenty years. From 
the days of the slogan, “ a world safe for democracy ”, and the 
first Russian revolution, which Woodrow Wilson called a 
“ great and heartening” event, there has been not merely a 
marked recession in confidence in democracy as the best solvent 
for the world’s problems; there are even manifest doubts of 
its survival. One of the reasons for this change has been the 
attempt to defend democracy. The totalitarians say it is not 
efficient ; who can answer that charge? The communists say it 
still allows inequalities of wealth and opportunity; who can 
deny it? It is urged that the democracies are not well disci- 
plined ; a defense on that score is difficult. Democracy is often 
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not clear and stable in its foreign relations; it has severe domes- 
tic tensions; who would insist otherwise? When defensive 
tactics move from the realm of argument to action, they take 
forms which limit freedom, supplant justice with safety as an 
ideal, and so destroy the foundations of that which they seek 
to defend. In short, once democracy is put on the defensive it 
is lost; only when it emphasizes its positive aspects, such as 
‘\\freedom and justice, does it justify itself. “That must give us 
our cue; the real subject of this discussion must be the advance 
toward democracy through education. 

Having made that one criticism of the topic, I must, on the 
other hand, applaud the use of the word “education”. For 
about twenty years now, that word has not been very actively 
used in connection with citizenship; men have spoken, instead, 
of ‘training ” for citizenship. The difference between the two 
words is not accidental ; it is very significant. Education looks 
to wisdom as its product; training seeks to produce skill. With 
the overthrow of the old formal discipline, there arose a marked 
skepticism as to whether there was agg reality to the concept 
of a liberal education. Its outcomes were not mensurable, its 
traditional methods were discmggijted ; so it came to be doubted 
that it existed at all. The few science of psychology was 
struck with the success of experiments using the conditioned 
reflex, and entertained the roseate hope that it was a technique 
of universal validity. Under such circumstances it was natural 
that emphasis should be put upon skills which are readily 
indentifiable and at least approximately mensurable. But skill 
has two inevitable and inescapable weaknesses as a goal. Its 
acquisition offers no indication that it will ever be used, for its 
use depends upon demand, upon attitudes and energies within 
the individual which are no part of the skill. The second 
weakness of skill is that it is ethically neutral. It may be used 
for personal profit and power or for public service. In itself 
it carries no direction. These weaknesses are the precise out- 
come of the study of civics, economics and current events over 
the last twenty years. In the Regents Inquiry study regarding 
citizenship, the distressing fact emerged that as the students 
gained information, there was a contemporaneous recession in 
the impulse to use the knowledge and skill at their command. 
In contrast, wisdom, whenever attained, functions as inevitably 
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as skill operates haphazardly. For wisdom is knowledge 
organized by oneself into meaningful patterns, controlled by 
disciplined emotions; it is no mere trick, like skill, but human 
maturity at its best. The basic technique of training, the con- 
ditioned response, has now been shown to be applicable only in 
limited fields, and the need for philosophical coherence among 
disparate skills has led to a new emphasis upon “ general ”’ 
education—a word substituted for the word “ liberal”’ lest the 
retreat from training back toward education be too obvious. 

If we are to educate, rather than train, for democracy, the 
first essential to wisdom is perspective. Perspective is attained 
by broadening and lengthening experience far beyond the 
boundaries, either in time or space, of the life span of an indi- 
vidual. It must, therefore, be achieved through vicarious 
experience; by imaginative processes the experiences of other 
people who lived before our time, and people in far regions, 
must be assimilated into our own lives, until they possess the 
vividness, the completeness, the reality of our own memories— 
and both must be refleged upon until they are formed by the 
individual mind into coherent and significant patterns. 

If that is the method and thbjective, it follows inescapably 
that remoteness in time and space has no adverse effect upon 
the relevance of knowledge. The thinking of Plato and 
Aristotle regarding democracy is as real, as valid, as informing 
as ever it was; and mere nearness in time does not make the 
views of lesser minds more important. The history of tyranny 
is long—even longer than the history of democracy. Its tran- 
sient character, the manner in which it has always nurtured the 
seeds of its own destruction make it desirable to follow its 
record whenever and wherever it has appeared in human 
history. 

It is perspective which reveals the fallacy of the current glib 
cliché about “living in a new world”. The most urgent 
problem before the world at this moment is the issue of peace 
or war. Listening to current discussion, one would suspect that 
the Treaty of Versailles was the first instance when, in Well- 
ington’s phrase, ‘the fruits reaped by the swords of the 
victors” have been “ destroyed by the pens of the statesmen.” 
We should be well advised to remember that Armageddon is a 
very old word indeed. The problem of peace is as old as man, 
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and the insistence during the last generation that students of 
history have been too much concerned with war and peace now 
bears its fruit in a generation that lacks perspective upon the 
exigent and terrifying crisis of today. The naive assumption 
that the war to end war made mankind’s experience in the 
search for peace irrelevant brings a stern retribution. 

Perspective is the cure for overexcitement about the pressure 
of population. We have been overwhelmed with strident argu- 
ments about the “‘ haves” and the “ have nots’’; now we are 
hearing about “ Lebensraum”. Our youth have been all of 
a dither about “ birth control ”, while the totalitarians have had 
a reverse interest in enlarging their populations as a basis for 
proving they are crowded. Yet the theory and practice of birth 
control were the property of the Egyptians and the Greeks 
centuries before the Christian era. The pressure of population 
is as old as man. 

Taxes are much in the public mind. Yet descriptions of the 
situation current in the third century contain most of the 
“new ” features which concern us so deeply today. Evidences 
of codes based upon principles similar to those of the N.R.A. 
may be found centuries ago. The foreign exchange stabiliza- 
tion fund technique, one of the most spectacular “ develop- 
ments ”’ of recent years, was practiced by the Bank of England 
in the eighteenth century. 

It is not necessary to insist that history repeats itself; one 
need not take too literally the old saying, “|The thing that hath 
been, it is that which shall be, and that which is done, is that 
which shall be done, and there is no new thing under the sun.” 
Nor is one put into the position of believing that the pattern 
of history is “sealed” or that history reveals “ laws” of uni- 
versal validity. Without going that far, it is nonetheless per- 
fectly evident that the shock and terror of incidents decline if 
it is realized that the same sort of thing has happened many 
times before, and that the world has survived. The wisdom of 
the remark, “ This also shall pass away ”’, is profound. On the 
morrow of the hurricane of last September, hysterical people 
asserted that “the glory of New England is destroyed”’, but 
reading the eye-witness accounts of the disasters of 1869 and 
1815 shows that its glory had been impaired before; and in the 
smiling new spring, when so much has been done to repair the 
damage, the glory of New England emerges once more. 
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So, also, it will be helpful to perspective in these days of 
doubt regarding democracy to realize that democracy is not 
some fresh and untried invention, that it is a sturdy growth 
maturing through the centuries, that in Britain and America, 
at least, its roots have struck deep into the soil. Where there 
was a mere veneer of democracy, the intense heat of the World 
War and its aftermath has blistered it and destroyed its finish. 
Where democracy was grafted onto an alien stock, the graft, 
in some cases, has parted and the bough withered. But those 
events, unhappy and unfortunate as they are, do not affect the 
validity of its principles or the sturdiness of its growth. 

If one’s perspective is right, the perennial crop of Utopians, 
every new group of panaceas, and many catastrophic events fall 
each into its proper niche among transient phenomena, and not 
infrequently among the trivial. 

It is perfectly clear, however, that perspective has not been 
the objective during the last two decades. The emphasis has 
been upon knowledge of today, something immediately useful. 
The social studies have been crowded with the data of the 
current scene and successive editions of textbooks have tumbled 
over each other in hot pursuit of events. Ancient history has 
fallen from favor, and more and more emphasis has been put 
upon current history, especially American history. Schools 
have stressed those events in “ social ” and “ economic ” history 
with a direct and obvious bearing upon the issues now before 
the public. But the material is out of focus. The simple fact 
is that the distant past is no more dead to youth than the recent 
past. If an event occurred before his memory began, distance 
in time need not affect reality. Caesar is no more dead than 
Woodrow Wilson; good teaching can make one life as real as 
the other. But there is one vital difference; the teacher can 
indicate the ultimate outcomes of the policies of Caesar, but 
no one yet can fully assess the fruits of Wilson’s activities. 
From the teaching standpoint, in the effort to contribute per- 
spective as one of the constituent elements of wisdom, the events 
which are long past and the ultimate effects of which can fairly 
be evaluated are much more useful than those recent happen- 


ings, the meanings of which belong in the realm of opinion 
rather than knowledge. 
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Distance in space has been treated much like distance in time. 
At the very moment when “ artificial ties” with Europe against 
which Washington warned in the Farewell Address have been 
bound tightly with steam and motor vessels, airships and air- 
planes, telephone and radio, and on the morrow of a World War 
in which America’s intervention is held to have been decisive, 
we are told that foreign languages are unnecessary. So at the 
moment when every school boy can hear the Pope or Hitler or 
Mussolini, when foreign language is heard by the citizen to 
an extent unique not only in our history but any history, the 
languages, with all their contributions to perspective, have been 
grossly caricatured as merely “traditional” studies, and as 
having no “magic”; in short, they have been treated with 
ridicule. The patent fact is that the voice of Hitler is as near 
and intimate as that of Rudy Vallee or Jack Benny. With 
television the dramatic events in the world’s affairs will make 
a yet more direct impact upon daily life, and the need for 
perspective will become even more acute. In the artificially 
swift current produced by modern communication, a sense of 
time and change, a sense of patience and evolution, the absence 
of finality in any given event become essential resources of the 
reasoning mind. 


0, 7 The second constituent of wisdom, as a basis for education 


for democracy, is disciplined emotion—which can be described 
as a response to values. That ideal is as far as possible from 
the conditioned reflex; it is as distant as the two poles from 
the theory that “ facts will lead to a conclusion.” We may 
well remind ourselves once more that the Regents Inquiry found 
no evidence of high correlation between the acquisition of facts 
and the attainment of citizenlike attitudes. The students who 
knew what seemed terrifyingly little about community facts, 
such as the number of churches and newspapers, showed, many 
of them, a high degree of liberal response, so that the correla- 
tion between possession of data and sound response was statis- 
tically negligible. No one in his right mind would contend 
that the man who knows more facts is more likely to vote than 
the ignorant person. The power of the great political machines 
has not been built or destroyed by the possession or the absence 
of “facts” among the voters, but by their gratitude, their 
personal loyalty to the “ boss”, and their eager expectation of 
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benefits to come on the one hand, or their sense of duty on 
the other. The Regents Inquiry, to turn again for a moment 
to our most recent exhibit, showed, so far as it could be 
measured by the instruments available, an actual decline in the 
sense of social responsibility as the students progressed through 
the grades. It revealed a maturing liberal point of view com- 
bined with a falling-off in willingness to do anything to make 
that point of view effective in the world about them. 

If we want to develop a warm but controlled emotional 
response, it seems obvious that we would do well to study 
matters into which family and environmental prejudices do not 
intrude, making for undisciplined emotional response. If the 
matter in hand is wholly detached from current interests and 
fixed prejudices, discipline of the emotion is facilitated. If, 
for example, a student reads Euripides’ Trojan Women, he can 
feel the poignant situation as Hecuba looked upon the burning 
city she loved. The beauty of the language, its appropriateness 
to the thought, the depth of feeling are all as real, as moving 
as a news dispatch of the fall of Barcelona which I happened to 
read on the same day. But the fall of Troy is not encumbered 
with the passion and propaganda which color one’s view of 
the fall of Barcelona. It is the most obvious teaching tech 
nique to use materials as little confused with other issues as 
possible. Things of the past, properly presented, are as “ dis- 
coverable’’, as new, as fresh as speculations upon what Hitler 
will do next, or why the American fleet was sent back to the 
Pacific. The student can approach them upon an intellectual 
plane, make his emotional response, and then test, in the 
event, the validity of his judgments of value. Even in the 
classics, now so heartily scorned as “ remote” and “ dead”, 
students may find, in high relief, the whole gamut of human 
passions, the whole range of human feelings. They may find 
men grappling with the same urgent problems the world faces 
today. They may find ideas as clear and thoughts as noble 
as those for which we are longing. 

That is not the course we have followed. It is infinitely 
significant that we impress upon every coin, down to the penny, 
“In God we trust”, but I have never seen it carved over the 
doorway of a public school. We have thought it necessary to 
increase instruction in economics concurrently with banishing 
the scriptures from the schoolroom. We have felt it necessary 
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to pound home “ the facts of everyday life”, while withdraw- 
ing attention from the eternal verities. Indeed, under the 
dominance of economic determinism, it has been firmly denied 
that there are any eternal verities. In this “new” world, in 
this “ modern” flux, anything as stable as an eternal verity 
becomes statistically impossible! Why anyone would expecta 
healthy emotional response to citizenship in a democracy to 
develop in that atmosphere is difficult to imagine. 

When Bishop Grundtvig and his disciples sought to reawaken 
Denmark and set it upon a new course, they did not attempt it 
by showing all the weaknesses and shortcomings of the policy 
that led to defeat; they did not dwell upon the rape of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, or the loss of two fifths of the land, or economic 
doctrine, or even social amelioration. Instead, they carried the 
peasants back to the folk songs, the old legends, the stories of 
ancient days, to the wisdom of the ages. They sought to 
inspire these beaten youth, to reawaken courage and the spirit 
of piety. Christian Kold exclaimed once, “ When I am in- 
spired I can speak so that my hearers will remember what I 
say even beyond this world”! Their aim was much more the 
discipline of the emotions than “ facts” or “ information ” or 
knowledge interpreted in such terms. With sure insight they 
saw that if minds were stimulated, if hearts were warmed, the 
acquisition of knowledge and the formulation of policy could 
take care of themselves. The event proved them abundantly 
right. 

The process in America has been the precise reverse. We 
became afraid of emotion, regarding it all as “ sentimental”. 
Even art had to have a “ message ”’; if it was beautiful, it was 
damned as “ prettified””’; if it did not show the garbage can, 
or structural and human dilapidation, it was not “ honest”. 
The accent was heavily upon the triumph of ugliness—muck- 
raking on canvas. We have passed through an era of hero 
smashing. Biographers have tapped youth’s idols to show 
their feet of clay. Some years ago two biographies of Wash- 
ington appeared almost simultaneously, both devoted to 
“debunking ” the first president. The Constitution was inter- 
preted as the result of an effort of speculators in government 
bonds to make good their gamble. From Gladstone’s magnil- 
oquence about that instrument to the modern version of its 
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provenance, the descent has been from the loftiest ideal to the 
level of a sordid transaction. Hcw that may win devotion has 
not yet been shown. The emphasis has been shifted from the 
triumphs and advances to shortcomings and failures. We hear 
no more of the rise from the cabin to the presidency, but of the 
“lost generation ”’, the “tragedy of youth”. We hear less and 
less of the gifts the industrial revolution has brought and more 
and more of technological unemployment, until fear rather than 
courage is the emotion aroused. Because of alleged fear of 
a “ sentimental’’-view of the past, we have interpreted spiritual 
achievements in materialistic terms. Poetry has been inter- 
preted merely as “ response to environment” rather than a 
profound emotional insight into truth. Determinedly the story 
of the race, on its social and political side, has been robbed 
of the sense of victory and achievement; it is all too often 
interpreted as a record of exploitation and frustration. The 
only “success story ”’ presently popular in the schools is in the 
non-ethical or ethically neutral field of science, which with 
even hand serves the will bent upon constructive effort or 
destructive purpose. 

Democracy, indeed, has been criticized for not giving “ se- 
curity’. If one seeks to discipline emotional response for life 
in a democracy, security is the worst possible ideal. When 
Wilson asked for a world safe for democracy, Gilbert Chesterton 
retorted, ‘“‘ Impossible; democracy is a dangerous trade.” So 
it is; if it does not live dangerously—giving its enemies great 
freedom—it does not live at all. Talk in a world of action is 
dangerous; to guarantee freedom of expression to thoughts we 
hate is dangerous. To permit vigorous opposition in a world 
of blood purges, political assassinations and concentration 
camps is dangerous. But that course of action, with all its 
dangers, is the price of democracy. Safety first is an idea 
corrosive of democracy. Safety is not the goal, but the-reali- 
zation of the dignity of mankind. That requires the pursuit 
of many ideals; their pursuit is always and inherently haz- 
ardous; to set safety above them ends the pursuit before it is 
fairly started. It is therefore no accident that an age which 
has made “social security” a fetish, an age which seeks to 
escape the hazards of life, has not been effective educationally 
in forwarding the democratic ideal. Democracy is a great 
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human adventure, and only the adventurous spirit makes it 
possible. The sense of adventure is an emotional matter, and 
education must deal constructively with the emotions as well as 

the intellect. ; 

Wisdom is not easily acquired. “ For at the first she will 
walk with him in crooked ways, and will bring fear and dread 
upon him, and torment him with her discipline. . . . If he go 
astray, she will forsake him, and give him over to his fall.” 
Patience is necessary, but industry even more so. That is the 
third constituent of wisdom, of which I would speak. Yet the 
virtue of hard work is selling at a serious discount in the schools. 
So meanly do we regard our children that one of the commonest 
assertions is that the disciplines which have long charmed the 
mind of man are “too hard”. They may be made, by unin- 
spired teaching, to seem irrelevant; they may be made distaste- 
ful, but they are not too hard. Schools, doubtful of their own 
programs, schools crowded with students “ kept” in school by 
legal compulsions, schools under political pressure to “ pass” 
students, schools suddenly supersensitive to the psychological 
injury involved in failure have tended to substitute less arduous 
and infinitely less significant materials of instruction. It is a 
self-defeating program if wisdom is the goal. Failure is one 
of the common, one of the inescapable experiences of life. 
Learning by industry and forethought to escape it is one of 
life’s great lessons. To short-circuit that lesson by abolishing 
failure by edict, as has been done in many public school systems 
in the United States, is to give a false definition of success and 
to lend an illusion of achievement where none exists. Such a 
course of action, whatever the motives, must put industry at a 
discount, just as blaming things on “ society ” relieves the indi- 
vidual of a sense of personal responsibility. The substitution 
of data-laden courses for the disciplines, of the motive of gain 
for the motive of service, of materialism as an explanation of 
reality for idealism, the desire to be supported by the state 
instead of supporting the state, all these rot away the incentives 
to industry. 

No one in his right mind wants to abuse the youth of today, 
but we are in more danger of killing them by mistaken kindness 
than by overwork. They have been largely freed from eco- 
nomic effort; indeed many avenues for experience in economic 
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self-reliance are closed to them by law. They are transported 
to the school house if distances are involved. They are fur- 
nished with books and materials that once were hard to acquire. 
All those things are desirable, but only if, in compensation, it 
is recognized that they have released time and energy for the 
use of education. If those gains are frittered away, there is 
no real gain at all, and kindness becomes betrayal. 

Much can be done by the use of modern devices to facilitate 
instruction. But when the last movie reel is back in its tin 
box, when the radio is turned off, and all the sugar coating has 
disappeared, the process of learning remains difficult. Who- 
ever pretends it is easy attempts to cheat. Any procedure 
which miscalls failure success prevents education. Any refusal 
to make the boy face ideas because they are harder to grasp 
than facts results in simply stuffing him instead of educating 
him. Any pretense that the material can really be “ corre- 
lated ” outside his own mind misleads him. 

Learning, the use of the mind, is hard work. It requires 
industry of a courageous kind. I have seen many a boy who 
would sweat all summer building roads quail before a book. 
But books must be faced; and even worse awaits. What is 
there must be remembered and reflected upon until it is no 
longer a piece of a book stuck in the mind, but until the ideas 
have been digested and are an integral part of the mind, just 
as food well digested becomes part of the body. Admittedly 
there are some of such feeble mentality that they cannot learn. 
But there is more danger of mistaking laziness for stupidity 
than of overworking the feeble mind. 

Democracy is the most difficult, the most dangerous form of 
government. | It achieves progress the hardest way, in the 
belief that the process is as important as the result. That 
process is the realization of the fullest potentiality of each citi- 
zen—not merely his most convenient use by the state but his 
richest self-realization. To that end the state, in normal times, 
waits upon his voluntary activity for the solution of its hardest 
problems. Democracy seeks to fulfill an ancient ideal: “ The 
multitude of the wise is the welfare of the world.” That ideal 

cannot be achieved by training for skills alone, but it may be 
_attained by education for wisdom—through perspective, re- 
sponse to values, and industry. 
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REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN COUDERT: What a delight to hear a scholar, a man 
with a perspective of history, speak to us in these days when every 
sort of quackery and nostrum is spread out before us. That, indeed, 
was a most informative and stimulating address—I think I am speak- 
ing for everyone. 

If there are any people who need education, surely they are our 
legislators in Washington! I say that without any tinge whatever 
of irony, because they have a much larger responsibility in the gov- 
ernment of our affairs than we, and they should be better educated 
than we insignificant citizens need to be. 

I take it that those legislators have, at least, this advantage: When 
they get their coffee in the morning, they also receive the morning 
Post. I do not say that I always agree with the matter that I find 
there on my occasional excursions to Washington; but we are for- 
tunate in having with us the associate publisher of that influential 
and important journal of opinion, which has in it such potentialities 
for education, Mrs. Eugene Meyer, who will speak to us on “ Free- 
dom of the Press, Freedom of Speech and Religious Tolerance ”— 
than which there are no things more important. 
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FREEDOM OF THE PRESS, FREEDOM OF SPEECH 
AND RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 


MRS. EUGENE MEYER 
Associate Publisher, The Washington Post 


HE Bill of Rights, which prevents Congress from passing 
T laws that will interfere with freedom of the press, speech 

and religion, is of such enduring importance because 
through it a democracy recognized and protected for the first 
time, and let us hope for all time, the spiritual and intellectual 
freedom of the individual human being. It invites the inner 
and the outer man toward action—it encourages self-criticism 
and self-discipline. It is the guarantee of free enquiry and 
therefore of all genuine progress. It has done as much as the 
Constitution, itself, to further the development of our people 
and our country; its existence as a part of our fundamental 
law makes of America a country that differs in its moral and 
mental atmosphere from any other country in the world. It is 
the light of life and of human intelligence. It is a bond with 
the Absolute and a pledge of faith in mankind. As long as 
these solemn promises to God and our fellow man inspire our 
thoughts and actions, we shall remain a people blessed by the 
spirit of truth and guided by the power of reason. 

It is greatly to the credit of our country that since the Bill 
of Rights was written, there has never been a formal restriction 
upon the freedom of religion, and on only four occasions a 
temporary limitation upon freedom of speech and of the press. 
The first occurred during the French crisis in 1798 when the 
Alien, Sedition and Naturalization acts were passed. The 
second was when the slave controversy resulted in severe re- 
strictions on the press and free speech in the South; the third 
took place during the Civil War, and the last and perhaps the 
most drastic during the World War. The most reliable 
students of history are agreed that not only did these restric- 
tions not accomplish what they set out to do, but that the results 
of these attempts at repression were baneful from both a prac- 
tical and a psychological point of view. Professor Henry 
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Steele Commager, who recently published in The New York 
Times a careful review of each of these instances, concludes: 


If there is any moral to be drawn from this historical review it is that 
suspension of the Bill of Rights, even in the face of emergency, is 
neither necessary nor wise. Such suspension has not, in fact, contributed 
to the ends which were in each case sought; the preservation of the 
nation and of the Constitution. It has, on the contrary, tended to 
obscure the issues which were at stake, to embarrass spokesmen of 
democracy, to discourage champions of orderly government and to 
encourage lawlessness. For it must be apparent that to nullify freedom 
of speech or of the press is to confess that our cause cannot stand 
examination or criticism; it is to substitute arbitrary power for reason. 


Why then have these freedoms become debatable once more! 
Primarily because a large part of the world has suppressed 
them, but also because our own country is experiencing overt 
and concealed attempts to place limitations of speech upon 
groups of our citizens, because racial and religious hatreds are 
being fomented by numerous organizations in the name of 
democracy, and because even more insidious attempts are being 
made to hamper criticism by pressures of one sort or another. 

But all these factors are chiefly significant because they are 
but surface symptoms of a far greater danger, namely, of a deep 
insecurity that now resides consciously or unconsciously in the 
heart of every American. The courage to permit free speech 
can reside only in people who feel themselves genuinely free 
within their own hearts and minds. It cannot exist in men 
and women whose utterances are hampered and whose thinking 
is confused by a lack of inner conviction and clarity. Free 
speech is for a free people, and temporarily we are not sure 
of ourselves, of our aims and methods, whether political, eco- 
nomic or moral. We are betrayed by what is false within. 

For individual security and freedom can be had only when 
the relationship of the individual to society rests upon a rational 
basis that is not only clearly understood but that lives as an 
active force in the feeling-tone of every man, woman and child. 
The extreme examples of this lack of relationship to the social 
structure are of course the millions of unemployed and their 
even more numerous dependents, but the thing that our country 
finds it hard to face is that what is true for these unfortunates 
is equally true for every thoughtful and conscientious citizen. 
A democracy with twenty million wards among its population 
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isnot a democracy. The problems of these victims of our eco- 
nomic system is the problem of the whole nation. Those who 
are more fortunately placed try to dull the agony of this reali- 
zation by doing their duty, as they see it, for the common good, 
but fundamentally they are all of them just as shaken, just as 
frustrated by this fact as the men who wander about the streets 
with no hope and often no place to lay their heads. 

The real reason why the dictatorships are temporarily power- 
ful, the reason why cowardly souls amongst our own people 
look enviously at these governments, is because under dictator- 
ship the individual human being is tied closely to the nation 
and feels that he has a function and even a mission in life. 
The myths that bind him—for they are myths—may be without 
much immediate hope as in bureaucratic Russia, or they may be 
positively evil as in the amoral and militaristic program of 
Germany and Italy; but we have every cause to fear the might 
of those states because it rests upon the unity of their social 
structure; and artificial and bad as that unity may seem to us, 
it will not be shaken until a new and more acceptable basis for 
the common relationship of men can be found by those peoples. 
For man cannot endure life as an isolated being. He derives 
his human significance from his relationship to society; if he 
cannot find a sound basis of relationship, he will manufacture 
an artificial one. But real or imaginary, he will cling to that 
social philosophy until he is offered a better one. 

The only honest solution, the only way in which we can 
recapture our sense of freedom, lies in a new integration of the 
social structure wherein a new morality can express new defini- 
tions of property rights. A way must be found whereby 
growth in the efficiency of production will increase the universal 
opportunity for social freedom and economic improvement so 
that all of our citizens will again feel themselves an integral 
and necessary part of the social unity. We must reéstablish a 
world in which a man’s destiny is determined by his own ability 
and efforts, for that is the only possible basis of democracy. 
Nor is the economic bond of the individual to the group by 
any means the whole answer. We must go further and create 
moral and spiritual bonds as well. The economic structure 
must become a means to higher ends and not remain, as previ- 
ously in our nation, an end in itself. But the economic solution 
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must come first, for it cannot be expected that a disaffected, 
undernourished and rebellious people will struggle for the self- 
discipline and self-control which are the ultimate test of the 
democratic way of life. 

If we view this need for the reintegration of our social struc- 
ture from another angle, it should be pointed out that we are 
so concerned about the problem of freedom today, not because 
we have too little freedom but because we have too much. For 
freedom implies limitations and boundaries. Without them it 
becomes chaos and anarchy and leads to loss of all freedom. 
Truly progressive freedom can only be established by a firm 
social structure, in relation to which the individual understands 
his own stature and meaning. The social structure defines the 
relationship of freedom to necessity by establishing not only 
the privileges but the responsibilities of freedom and by sug- 
gesting the inner controls, the moral relationship of man to 
man. Morality is largely the interpretation by the individual 
consciousness of the patterns of society, and moral leadership 
represents the highest conscience of the country as a whole. 

In this moment when society is in a fluid state, the press, it 
seems to me, has a responsibility to democracy never before 
equaled. It must represent moral leadership, the conscience of 
a free democracy at its highest and best. It must do its utmost 
to bring about and to guide the realignment of the social struc- 
ture which is now taking place in a haphazard, hit or miss 
fashion. It must recognize that juster social and economic pro- 
visions are the prime challenge of the day. On this point there 
must be no timid equivocation and no concealment. Some mem- 
bers of the present government have expressed disapproval of 
the press because of its opposition to various administration 
measures, but in its criticism of government officials for their 
careless handling of relief and for their failure to deal effec- 
tively with the unemployment problem, the press has actually 
been much too lenient. The first duty of all alert and disin- 
terested newspapers is to keep this dangerous situation foremost 
in the public mind until an indignant popular opinion forces 
more efficient action in regard to this central flaw in our 
national structure. Postponement of this essential solution 
saps our vitality, and dishonesty concerning it makes us hypo- 
critical at a time when we need all of our vigor and discernment 
to answer the threat of rival forms of government. 
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Above all things it is the high responsibility of every paper 
to encourage clear and courageous thinking by giving all the 
facts, and by printing the news accurately and without bias. 
A newspaper is not merely a private possession. It is a public 
responsibility. In the news columns it must maintain its objec- 
tivity toward the national life and toward national and inter- 
national politics. Without this objectivity it will cease to be 
an end in itself and become a mere tool of private purposes. 
It must be able to see all sides of every question and allow the 
facts to speak for themselves. 

Only in its editorial pages should it present its own point of 
view and that also should be reached objectively with nothing 
in mind except the public welfare. Here also a judicial atti- 
tude must be preserved and a continuity of policy maintained, 
indicative of real knowledge of the questions involved, their 
historical background and their bearing upon future trends of 
development in the social, economic and political field. This 
editorial responsibility is a heavy one, and I take pride in 
stating that this is nowhere more deeply felt than on the staff 
of The Washington Post. 

And day in, day out, the press must defend democracy on 
every front, in the political struggles of its own community, as 
well as in major questions of national and international policy. 
It must defend individuals and minorities against oppression, 
must be just in its reports of labor problems, and fair toward 
public personalities under all circumstances. Moreover these 
serious matters and complicated issues must be presented in 
such a way that they are concise, clear and readable as well. 
This educational aspect of journalism is one of the most impor- 
tant, and its rewards are great, for the common-sense and fair- 
minded reaction of the American public to any of its problems 
can be counted upon as long as the problem has been clearly 
and simply stated. 

When the confusion in which we live makes such serious 
demands upon the leaders of the press, it is only natural that 
some should fail in their high responsibilities, but on the whole 
our newspapers are the best in the world. When it comes to 
justice, freedom from prejudice and devotion to the public good, 
they certainly compare favorably with any other profession. 
The frequent accusation that our press is unfair because it is 
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controlled by selfish-minded capitalists is based to some extent 
upon a type of journalism that is now fast disappearing, largely 
because the American public is too intelligent and alert to 
continue its support of papers which it distrusts. Even the 
most reactionary managements are finding out that it pays to 
be interesting, and no paper that is biased can hold the interest, 
to say nothing of the respect, of the American reader. 

The idea that the press is dominated by its owners is actually 
untenable, given the conditions of modern journalism. A 
newspaper of distinction and character can never be a one-man 
proposition but must be the result of team work. The construc- 
tive publisher must draw out the capacities of his fellow work- 
ers from the editor to the last mechanic, if the results are to be 
good. If these men are repressed by orders which they cannot 
respect, they become rebellious and frustrated. But when full 
trust is placed in them, they are encouraged to merge their best 
in a mutual understanding and then only can a paper develop 
that personality which attracts and holds the support of the 
reading public. 

The press, to be sure, depends for its continuation on its 
commercial success and I hope this will always be so, for this 
removes the temptation to accept subsidies. But in addition to 
being a commercial venture, it is also a public utility and as 
such it depends on public satisfaction. It is, therefore, sensitive 
and responsive to criticism not only from groups but from indi- 
viduals as well; as our papers now stand, they are a joint 
venture not only of the publisher and his associates but of the 
management and the public, and nothing has been more salu- 
tary for the press as a whole than the barrage of criticism to 
which it has of late been subjected. But the public would do 
well to bear in mind that in a field so sharply competitive, the 
inferior papers drag down the standards of the good ones, and 
public approval, when it is merited, should also be freely ex- 
pressed because this helps the good papers to live and to go on 
improving their standards. 

The modern mechanized press is only in the infancy of its 
development but as long as it continues to improve its standards, 
as long as it seeks to give an uncolored and full report of the 
news and continues to develop a free and untrammeled attitude 
toward the social developments now taking place, it is the 
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greatest asset the nation possesses in the struggle for democracy 
and we need have no fears for its freedom. The very fact that 
Hitler seldom makes a speech without attacking furiously what 
he calls the mendacious American press proves that the steady 
and incisive criticisms of our newspapers are getting under his 
skin, perhaps more than any other single external force with 
which he has to contend. 

But the question arises in many minds whether other ele- 
ments, more irresponsible than the press, the Communists, or 
the Nazis, who use our democratic freedom to spread their anti- 
American doctrines, should be allowed to express themselves 
freely under present circumstances. As a matter of fact we 
have always had extremists of this sort in our country without 
paying more than a desultory attention to them because we, 
ourselves, in former years were more certain of our democratic 
ideals and principles. The wonderful thing about democracy, 
one of the reasons it works so well, is that extreme opinions 
tend to cancel each other out when they do not actually fall 
upon deaf ears. This leaves the balance of power with the 
middle-of-the-road, sensible, intelligent, open-minded citizens. 
But today such fears as we have of the lunatic fringe arise out 
of our own insecurity whose main origin I have tried to point 
out. In our normal, poised, perhaps too sanguine, American 
frame of mind, communism would seem to us pathetic and 
nazism would appear ludicrous, if not touched with madness. 
But today we are sensitive to the slurs of these people on democ- 
racy and have an instinctive desire to suppress them because 
we lack our customary inner self-assurance. If our inner con- 
trols were as strong as they ought to be, we should be less 
tempted to use outer controls to silence people who disagree 
with us. But freedom of speech, we must remember, does not 
apply only to the wise and the well-meaning mentalities. It 
applies also to the foolish, the misguided and the ignorant. 
Tolerance in listening to an opponent is as important an element 
in free speech as any other; perhaps the most important. The 
essential good nature of the American disposition and our 
naturally steadfast characters should not give way to the exas- 
peration which indicates frayed nerves. If we succeed in 
retaining our characteristic tolerance, our habitual firmness of 
character under the present ordeal, then to quote Emerson, 
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“‘the most confident and the most violent persons will learn that 
here is a resistance on which both impudence and terror are 
wasted.” 

For what we are actually in need of today is not less criticism 
but better, more truly incisive and more constructive criticism. 
We have heretofore been, largely, a race of self-satisfied Polly- 
annas who looked upon the criticism which we often got from 
foreigners as so much jealousy. We had a conviction that 
democracy would automatically continue to supply the material 
things of earth in ever greater abundance and that our formula 
for life would be revealed to the other nations of the earth as 
soon as they were able to catch up with our happy mixture of 
representative government and industrial organization. When 
for reasons that are still unfathomable to most of us, the recipe 
did not work abroad, we were first impatient, then resentful, 
and now we are becoming bellicose, when what is actually 
needed is a close attention to our own inherent and historical 
shortcomings. 

The Bill of Rights, I have said, implies the guarantee of a 
free critique of our national culture and our political institu- 
tions. Thus the development of a deeply critical attitude be- 
comes the inescapable responsibility of the citizens of a democ- 
racy, and never have we been in more immediate need of it. 
The newspapers of the country should never be attacked because 
they criticize. They should rather be challenged to reach 
higher and deeper in visualizing what kind of a future we wish 
to build. Then we should be giving utterance to voices that 
are truly free. Perhaps what we need is less talk and more 
reflection, more factual consideration, more imaginative think- 
ing. For free speech can be a menace instead of a blessing 
when it degenerates into a meaningless din of voices. 

If I seem to be making a plea for greater depth and harmony 
in the voices that we raise, let me recall that harmony is not 
uniformity, that, indeed, it can best be obtained through the 
fusing of sharp dissonances that resolve themselves only to give 
way to new varieties of opposition in tone. The harmony 
which is attained by force under dictatorship can never suc- 
cessfully compete for the allegiance of the human heart with 
the true music that results from the temporary solution of the 
honest differences of men who speak their minds freely. Nor 
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is it an accident of history that the human race fought and died 
for thousands of years to acquire this freedom. Equilibrium— 
and equilibrium is the physical aspect of freedom—as the result 
of opposite forces is the law of human nature, because it is the 
law of nature herself. All human individuality, all art, all 
culture arises from this same source. Each one of us can never 
be more than the repository of but a small portion of the truth— 
and the instinct to arrive at universal truth through the concilia- 
tion of opposing aspects of truth is as profoundly natural to our 
souls, as it is for nature to progress through the union of 
different sexes and species. Or to speak architecturally, a 
nation like any building stands because the opposing stresses 
and strains are equalized. This law of life and of gravity 
cannot be suppressed by dictatorship, however mighty it may 
seem temporarily. A nation or a building in which all the 
forces pull in one direction can be artificially propped up for a 
time, but before long it will inevitably collapse. The dictator 
is forced to substitute dynamics for poise, because he knows that 
he can never rest secure upon his unstable foundations. Once 
his movement is really impeded the whole system will crumble. 
And even if he makes the challenge of war, it cannot be long 
sustained because of the inner weakness of his social structure. 

Let our minds be confident of this truth. Liberty and prog- 
ress, as the fusing of opposite forces, is the law of life itself, 
and the greatest natural force in the world. Whoever dares to 
suppress freedom in one part of the world only gives it a 
fiercer intensity where the outlets still exist. At present the 
wise guidance of that greatest of human forces is the responsi- 
bility chiefly of the American nation if only because here life is 
less threatened, less restricted than anywhere else. Life is 
heavy and turgid for most of our fellow men, but here it is still 
free to be creative, to open large vistas of human happiness, and 
we Owe it not only to ourselves but to a despairing civilization 
to find new formulas for a just and workable society. 

I said at the outset that the Bill of Rights is also a bond with 
the Absolute. The guarantee of the freedom of religion is a 
recognition of the fact that man is inviolable, that however im- 
portant his relation to society may be, he also possesses an inner 
life for which he is responsible to God alone. And there, I 
think, we hit upon the real reason why the American recoils and 
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always will recoil from the brutal menace of the totalitarian 
state. For dictatorship threatens the soul of man. It lays 
claim to the whole of him for the society of which he is an 
insignificant part. It treats the individual with contempt. It 
despises him. Never has the President of the United States 
made a more important utterance than when he reminded this 
nation of the indissoluble relation of democracy and the reli- 


gious spirit. Allow me to recall his words for we cannot repeat 
them too often: 


Storms from abroad directly challenge three institutions indispensable 
to Americans, now as always. The first is religion. It is the source 
of the other two—democracy and international good faith. 

Religion, by teaching man his relationship to God, gives the individ- 
ual a sense of his own dignity and teaches him to respect himself by 
respecting his neighbors. 


In a modern civilization, all three — religion, democracy and inter- 
national good faith—complement each other. 

An ordering of society which relegates religion, democracy and good 
faith among nations to the background can find no place within for the 
ideals of the Prince of Peace. The United States rejects such an order- 
ing and retains its ancient faith. 


Yes—we retain our ancient faith in religion, in freedom— 
but what we have inherited from our fathers must now be recap- 
tured ; it must be earned again if it is to be preserved. We shall 
have freedom of religion as long as we retain within our breasts 
the sense of awe and of worship. We shall have freedom of 
the press as long as we rely upon the power of reason and insist 
upon facts as the basis of our conclusions. We shall have 
freedom of speech as long as we have truths in our hearts so 
compelling that we would rather die than be silent. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


(Dr. W. Randolph Burgess, President of The Academy, assumed 
the Chair) 


PRESIDENT BurRGEss: Thank you, very much, Mrs. Meyer. 

As you know, it is the custom to have informal discussion at the 
conclusion of the set papers. The discussion today will be opened 
by Mr. Leland Stowe —a name known to all of us for his articles 
written in Paris for the Herald Tribune. Mr. Leland Stowe! 
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PREPAREDNESS AND FOREIGN POLICY: 
DISCUSSION 


LELAND STOWE 
Of the New York Herald Tribune 


\ few days ago, I got one of those inside bits of informa- 


tion which sometimes come to us as newspaper men. I 

was informed that recently Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
had a nightmare. He dreamed that he was addressing the 
House of Commons—and then he woke up, and he was! 

As I have been sitting here I have been reminded of that 
story, because actually I am in the position of the old-fashioned 
caboose which got hooked on by accident to a new streamlined 
train. But I am supposed to act like a caboose, so do not be 
alarmed. 

I do want to say just a few words. Going back to our 
foreign policy, because it happens to be down my alley, there 
are a few questions which concern our own problem in regard 
to the next world war: If it comes, can we stay out? And if 
we can not, on what terms are we going to go in? 

Shortly after Munich last fall, a distinguished Britisher 
came over here and was very much surprised by the strength 
of the revulsion in this country against the Munich deal. I 
think a great many Englishmen have been surprised about 
that. This man was talking to Professor Charles Beard, and 
he said, “ Now really, Professor, what about this tremendous 
isolationism you have over here? I really don’t understand it.” 

Professor Beard replied: ‘‘ Ignorance, my dear sir—sheer 
ignorance. We haven’t the slightest idea what your gov- 
ernment is going to do next.” 

That realization seems to have been gradually sinking in, in 
London in the past six months. I must agree with Raymond 
Swing, that our government has had a good deal to do with 
putting some backbone in Mr. Chamberlain, or his umbrella— 
either way you want to look at it. In any case, we surely have 
been responsible for quite a lot of stiffening on the other side. 
But it was not merely Washington. 
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Why have the British turned from appeasement to a sterner 
stand? Of course, for their own selfish reasons, as is always 
true; but I think also, as far as we are concerned, they have 
made that change because they are beginning to depend on our 
going into the war to help save them from whatever they have 
to face. Impressed by the tremendous revulsion of American 
public opinion against the immorality of what happened to 
Czechoslovakia, there has been a realization, I think, in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s section of English opinion, which is not the 
majority—I think we all hope there has been a realization— 
that if the United States was going to march along, then there 
would have to be a different kind of policy. After all, the 
King and Queen are not coming over just to look at the cherry 
blossoms in Washington! 

I believe I am in the situation of a great many other 
Americans, and that is this: I most heartily dislike the dictators 
of Europe, and I have seen what they do to people who are 
fighting for their own freedom; but I also most heartily dislike 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy and that of M. Bonnet. Yet, I do 
not want us to go into a war. 

That is a nice dilemma, is it not? I am trying to figure it 
out, and I do not like my results any too well, and I do not 
know how I may feel about them later on. It seems to me, 
first of all, that what Munich means to us as Americans is that 
our children have actually been drafted by the Chamberlain 
and Daladier governments to take the place of two million 
Czechs. Inasmuch as they have been drafted already, in the 
sense of what may be the force of necessity, to that extent at 
least we are very deeply involved and concerned. 

As one who believes in international codperation, when it is 
tried, I must say that I think the President’s policy, in sending 
his note to the dictators the other day, is the only way to keep 
a man like Hitler from adventure. By washing our hands 
completely, we would only make Hitler the more audacious 
and unpredictable. On the other hand, however, I do not like 
the idea of dying for Mr. Chamberlain’s conception of democ- 
racy, and I de not want my boy to die for it—do you? 

Well, what are we going to do about it? Maybe we are 
going to have to go in on that side. Maybe we shall have to 
make that eventual choice. I am wondering, however, whether 
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we are going to be swept along by the same old slogans about 
saving democracy. 

I lived in France for nine years, and I have many friends 
there. I am sympathetic to the French people in many ways, 
but since Munich and since Barcelona and Madrid and the rest, 
I am not so certain. Even so, you can talk me into fighting 
Hitler very easily, because I do not like what he stands for. 

So here I am—a nice example of the typical American 
dilemma. This much I have been able to figure out (and I 
have not figured much, I am afraid) : We must ask ourselves 
what kind of allies we are going to have. We must ask our- 
selves, if we are going in, what kind of peace we are going to 
make. 

When I was at Wesleyan University there used to be a 
young history professor who was extremely popular—we knew 
him then as Hank Wriston. Along about that time we used 
to be studying war aims—at least I was. Well, what are the 
war aims in the next war going to be? If we have to go to 
another Versailles, what are we going to do? 

It seems to me that we have to prepare ourselves in advance. 
If the British and French are asking for our material support, 
which leads toward active intervention, if we may be driven 
to intervention physically as well as by economic and financial 
contribution, then should we not now begin to pose our condi- 
tions? Should we not ask certain realistic questions of those 
with whom we might be associated ? 

I do not think for a moment that we should go into another 
war without asking the British government (particularly if 
Mr. Chamberlain is still there with his head out from under 
his umbrella) some realistic and very embarrassing questions: 
“If the United States enters the war, Mr. Chamberlain, do 
you agree that Great Britain will not accept any territorial 
aggrandizement from this war? If the United States enters 
the war, M. Daladier, does France agree to the same? Do 
you agree that the German people, regardless of revolution 
or whatever turmoil develops in Germany, will themselves 
decide what kind of government they will have? ” 

If we are going into the next war, we should ask ourselves 
whether we are willing to abide by the revolutionary verdict 
which is apt to engulf the whole of Central Europe. Are we 
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willing to let the Italian people, if they are driven to it, accept 
a Marxist state which the majority of them may want? Are 
we willing to have communism in Germany? 

In other words, the business of what we are going to do with 
Europe imposes most serious responsibilities and questions as to 
what we stand for before we ever send one soldier over on a 
boat. I think it very important that these questions should 
be answered by all of us now, and most certainly that our 
officials in Washington should be puzzled and embarrassed by 
them. We ourselves should find out whether or not we are 
ready to accept the responsibilities we must take if we try to 
stop Hitler. As Raymond Swing so splendidly and so truly 
said, it is not enough to stop him; there is going to be the kind 
of world that is left when you get through stopping him. 

That, I think, is a question we have got to answer. What 
kind of conditions are we going to impose if we are dragged 
in? I think we need a lot of debate on that subject. I would 
also say most earnestly that I think it imperative that we have 
the nationalization of our own munitions industry, and a very 
rigid restriction put upon all profits during the period of a war. 

These are things, I am sure, which will have some effect in 
keeping us from being drawnin. Yet they ought to be debated, 
it seems to me, much more than they are. 

I hope you will forgive this rather rash excursion. It is not 
a well-rounded plan. I am simply trying to throw forward a 
few ideas, and to leave you now to carry on. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF PHYSICAL PREPAREDNESS 


INTRODUCTION * 


SHEPARD MORGAN, Presiding 


Vice President, Chase National Bank of the City of New York 
Trustee of The Academy of Political Science 


N opening this second session of the Spring Meeting of 
| the Academy, I think that it might be interesting to recall 

the conditions under which the Academy of Political 
Science was first imagined. The late John W. Burgess, the 
distinguished Dean of the Faculty of Political Science at 
Columbia, was in his younger days a soldier in the Union 
army during the Civil War. The story goes that on a winter 
night in 1863 he was doing sentinel duty on a battlefield near 
Davy Crockett’s Fort in western Tennessee. As he kept his 
lonely watch, he began to meditate, and his meditation ran 
somewhat in this way: Why am I here? Is it not rather ridic- 
ulous to have to settle on the battlefield these questions, which 
after all are differences between human beings and perhaps can 
be rationally solved? If I ever get out of this war, I shall try 
to found a new institution in which it will be possible to talk 
things over deliberately and calmly and so prevent conflicts 
between human beings at home and, eventually perhaps, con- 
flicts between nations. 

In this spirit of free discussion we are met this afternoon to 
consider the general subject of Preparedness, particularly in 
its material aspects. I have some thoughts here which run as 
follows: The genius of man has brought the nations of the 
world closer together than ever before in all human history. 
The wonders of modern transportation and communication link 


* Opening remarks at the Second Session of the Semi-Annual Meeting. 
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together the peoples of the six continents with bands which all 
but annihilate the ancient barriers of time and space. The 
coming of the machine age, the rise of the modern industrial 
methods, the developments of science in a thousand fields have 
combined to create a vast interlocking system of production 
and distribution in which the disturbance or breakage of one 
part affects in greater or less degree all the others. Yet science 
and the machine age and the genius of man have also improved 
and extended in speed and range and power the instruments of 
force, the means for the destruction of the wonders man has in 
other ways achieved, the means perhaps for the eventual self- 
destruction of man himself and all his vaunted civilization. 

And this supplementary thought: “ Thus is made clear that 
those people who live at peace, disclaiming all purpose of 
aggression, must nevertheless take note of the doings and char- 
acter of neighbors perhaps otherwise minded ; that for the time 
being the policy of peace by international agreement has failed; 
and that the nation which would preserve its institutions, its 
dignity, and its rights in a world where all too obviously force 
still rules must walk amongst its fellows ‘ with sword on thigh 
and brow with purpose knit’; must, in the trenchant phrase of 
Guibert, ‘make its arms to be feared, though never its 
ambitions.’ ” 

I didn’t write those words. I wish I had. They were 
written by our distinguished next speaker, Major Eliot. 
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THE MILITARY POSITION OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT 
Former Major, Military Intelligence Reserve, United States Army 


N the very brief time at my disposal it is not possible to 
| cover so broad a subject as “ The Military Position of the 
United States” in anything but the briefest outline. We 
speak in general, when we consider these matters of national 
defense, and I think that we ought to have a very clear idea of 
what we mean by defense. Too often the word “ defense ”’ is 
translated into an idea of standing on our shore lines, gun in 
hand, to repel any enemy which may appear. To defend one- 
self, of course, is a necessary purpose. We must as individuals 
defend ourselves against many things, not usually under civil- 
ized conditions with gun in hand. It is not so with nations. 
Nations must be prepared for a much more vigorous form of 
defense, and when we in the United States speak of defense, 
of course our purpose in maintaining military establishments 
at all is the defense of our liberties, our free institutions, our 
possessions and the economic conditions under which we find it 
best to live. 

If in defending these things, it comes to fighting, as we all 
hope that it will not, but as history shows us that it may, then 
the best defense possible is to make whatever enemy we are 
facing desire very earnestly to cease his efforts to deprive us 
of any of these things. And that is best done by attacking his 
vital interests and giving him neither time nor opportunity to 
attack our vital interests. 

Because of our geographical position, this, applied to 
American conditions, can mean just one thing. It can mean 
only a vigorous offensive attitude upon the sea. We are not 
able to attack any other Great Power in any other way than 
by an attack upon its sea communications, always of course 
presuming that we have no allies whom we are trying to sup- 
port on the continent of Europe or in Asia, as we did in the 
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last war. We have to think of these strategical situations in 
connection with this term “defense”’, for national strategy 
must always go hand in hand with military policy, military 
policy being constrained by strategical considerations and 
providing strategy with the instruments for the execution of 
its missions. 

Strategy is the art of the commander. It is differentiated 
from tactics because tactics is the art of maneuvering troops on 
the battlefield or ships actually in the presence of the enemy, 
while strategy takes in the wider scope of the use of armies, 
navies, and indeed of economic power in the furtherance of 
the national end. 

But military policy, which is the policy adopted in time of 
peace, looking toward those ends which we generally group 
under the head of national defense, must also go hand in hand 
with foreign policy ; for, in a world which unfortunately today 
is ruled by force, foreign policy must always take account of 
the ability of military policy to support it, and military policy 
must likewise take account of the demands which foreign policy 
may make upon it. Thus, it is clear that these two must be 
closely codrdinated and harmonized with national strategy; 
since strategy is the means by which military policy seeks to 
execute its missions, our foreign policy must not neglect strate- 
gical considerations. 

Now strategy is very largely a matter of geography; every 
nation must have its own national strategy. Considering our 
own military position and our geographical situation, what sort 
of national strategy do we find imposed upon us, and what 
differentiates this from the strategy of other states? Looking 
across the Atlantic Ocean at the nations of Europe, we find 
that with all of them today the first consideration is defense 
against air attack. The air weapon has brought about a com- 
plete alteration of the military situation of Europe. Where 
formerly, for example, strategical surprise was impossible 
because of the tremendous effort and time which it took to 
mobilize the great armies of Europe, today any nation of 
Europe within reach of the air bases of an enemy may be 
surprised out of any morning sky. Therefore, those nations 
who have aggressive purposes and are achieving their ends by 
force of arms or by the threat of armed forces are placed in a 
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peculiarly advantageous situation, because they now have at 
their command a weapon which can terrorize not only govern- 
ments, but the civilian populations of those nations at whose 
expense they intend to advance their ambitions. 

The United States is the only Great Power which is not in 
this situation. Even Japan has modified, one may suspect, its 
attitude toward the Russian government because of the fact that 
its cities are peculiarly exposed to the use of incendiary bombs 
and are within the reach of Russian air power at Vladivostok. 
The United States, however, not only has no powerful military 
neighbors who can invade its territory with great armies, but 
is also out of reach of the air bases of any Great Power which 
might conceivably become a serious enemy ; and our security is 
bound up in the first place with the exclusion from the western 
hemisphere of such air bases. It is true that certain European 
nations, Great Britain, France and the Netherlands, do have 
certain possessions here. None of them, however, has any air 
establishment of a military sort, unless you can consider the 
Canadian air force as being a British air threat, and I do not 
think that it is in any way a threat to us, or ever will be. 

The primary factors in our military situation, upon which 
we must base all of our considerations of national defense, are 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, which, by dividing us from the 
other Great Powers of the world, make the control of sea com- 
munications the first consideration in our national strategy. 
Bombing planes cannot fly across these oceans with bomb loads. 
Not within the foreseeable future will this be a practical mili- 
tary operation, because even if an airplane is designed, which 
it has not been as yet, to carry a load of bombs across the 
Atlantic Ocean from Europe to the shores of the United States, 
and there drop its bombs and return—even were this so, all the 
experience that we have had in Spain and China and the World 
War with bombardment aviation makes it perfectly clear that 
either for any serious effect on civilian morale, or for a serious 
demolition effect against great cities or industrial centers, you 
must have continuity of effort. When you come to making the 
number of planes that you would require to fly over a three- 
thousand mile course and get any continuity of effort, any con- 
tinued attack—such as an artillery bombardment, for example, 
can give you—you get into astronomical figures, you get beyond 
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the power of any nation to create such a force. Therefore, the 
approach of air power or the approach of invading armies to 
the western hemisphere, to the United States or to any of our 
neighbors, begins necessarily with the conveyance of these 
forces in ships and the establishment of bases for their use in 
this hemisphere. 

Our primary defense against such procedure is the posses- 
sion of a fleet adequate to command the sea communications by 
which such a danger must approach us. But the fleet is by no 
means all that we require. The fleet must be at a proper 
standard to enable it to deal with any conceivable enemy. It 
also requires bases to enable it to act in any part of the oceans 
where our interest may call it and these bases must be defended. 
They must be defended by troops able to secure them against 
any sort of attack that may fall upon them in the absence of 
the fleet, and they must be defended by air power which can 
protect them from air attack and also, in many instances, can 
undertake offensive operations (limited, it is true, in extent) 
over the sea in the absence of the fleet or in support of it. 
Indeed, a study of how air power has changed the former con- 
ditions of sea warfare is one of the greatest interest for America. 
We may have to defend one of our maritime frontiers while 
our fleet is on the other, for the fleet must never be divided. 
In that case, long-range bombardment aviation would be one 
of the most important factors in such defense. 

Aside from the defense of naval bases, we require an army 
which is capable of carrying out expeditions of a limited nature 
such as the seizure of an advance base for the fleet, the protec- 
tion of some particular point which may be menaced by an 
enemy, the defense, of course, of the Panama Canal, which is 
the keystone of all our naval strategy, and perhaps the rein- 
forcement of some other American nation which might be 
menaced. The army of a maritime power is just as much an 
M-day force as the navy. It must always be ready to give 
the navy the sort of support which the navy always requires 
from the land, and it must be ready to do so at an hour’s notice. 

We can no longer proceed on the comfortable theory that we 
we are going to have thirty or sixty days or six months before 
we will need an army, that is, unless we are going also to 
proceed on the theory that the army to be created is a mass 
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army to be sent across the seas to help somebody else fight a 
war. 

We do need, of course, reserve forces. We must envisage 
the possibility that our Navy may be beaten. Nobody can 
have any assurance that he can create an instrument of war 
which cannot be defeated. The best we can do is to keep it at 
such a level of strength that it is not at all likely that it will 
be defeated. We have to take into account those changes in 
the European situation to which I referred, and which have 
been brought about by air power, because any change in the 
military situation of Europe affects the world at large and 
affects us very directly. 

For two hundred years, Great Britain has been the principal 
sea power of the world. That is a situation which can no 
longer continue. The British Isles, the center and base of 
the British Empire, are open to a direct form of attack with 
which their Navy cannot deal. The British people are just 
coming to a realization of the change that this has brought 
about. The exposure to air attack of the great dockyards on 
which the British fleet relies, the necessity for Great Britain 
to create a great army to fight upon the continent alongside 
the French, and a great air force to defend herself—all these 
inevitably forecast the decline of the British sea power. 

Just as, inevitably, must follow the rise of American sea 
power to that first position among the maritime nations of the 
world which Great Britain has so long occupied. From our 
point of view this is a position of tremendous advantage ; because 
we are so placed as to be able to depend very largely upon 
the protection afforded us by our oceans so long as we control 
those oceans. But also we become sensitive to changes on the 
other side of those oceans, to changes in positions, such, for 
example, as the Azore Islands, or positions on the west coast 
of Africa which, in the hands of a potentially hostile power, 
might be disquieting to us. 

This has always been the policy of the predominant sea 
power and must inevitably become ours. We must keep an 
enemy out of reach, unable to do us damage save by the defeat 
of our fleet. This was the policy of Great Britain, successfully 
pursued for two hundred years. It must be ours. 
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We can capitalize, if we will, on this magnificent position 
and these great advantages as compared with other Great 
Powers, or, of course, we can throw them away by foreign 
adventures. The difference in such a military policy and that 
which conceives of the sending of great expeditionary forces 
to other continents to engage in military adventures of unfor- 
seeable outcome is very great. A very considerable naval force 
and a small, highly trained, regular army, necessary to support 
it, including for both, of course, their necessary air compo- 
nents, can be created and kept up without the tremendous strain 
upon our industrial, commercial and labor resources which 
would be required by the sending of another A. E. F. to France, 
and the keeping up of the stream of shipping and supplies 
required there to maintain it. 

If we are going to fight a totalitarian war on a totalitarian 
basis, then we must be prepared to accept totalitarian régimes. 
We must, in other words, begin the defense of democracy 
abroad (if it may be assumed to exist there) by destroying it 
at home. This does not seem to me to be a logical or sensible 
procedure. It does not seem to me to be in line with the 
destiny which is obviously marked out for the American nation. 
A glance at the map should be sufficient to convince any 
American of what the future holds. He sees his country placed 
between two great oceans, commanding the only short line of 
communications between them, possessed of a matchless indus- 
trial system, of natural resources which combined with those 
of the rest of the Americas makes this country far more self- 
sufficient: in strategic raw materials than any other country of 
the world, possessed of a high standard of education and of 
living, and the only Great Power not exposed to direct attack 
either by land or through the air. If ever the signs and 
portents of the times, from the military point of view, indicated 
the rising star of a great nation, it is today, and the star is 
ours. While we remember that our star is, before all else, 
a star of the sea, the American people will be safe from 
attack and the American institutions which we all love will here, 
at any rate, be preserved from the fate which similar institu- 
tions, alas, are meeting in other lands. 
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REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN MorGAN: I had reason to think from previous ac- 
quaintance with Major Eliot that we would have a logical and clear 
and acceptable presentation of a difficult subject. I am sure we are 
all very grateful to him. 

Our next speaker is the editor of Aviation and he will deal with 
the subject of “ Preparedness in the Air”’. 

Mr. Johnston was in the Officers’ Training Camp in Plattsburg in 
1918. He was a cadet pilot prior to the Armistice, stationed, how- 
ever, in this country. Since then he has been graduated from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and for the last eight years has 
been the editor of Aviation magazine. I take pleasure in introducing 
to you Mr. S. Paul Johnston. 
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S. PAUL JOHNSTON 
Editor of Aviation 


N his address Major Eliot has dealt largely with prob- 
lems of general strategy and has touched somewhat on the 
strategy of air defense. He has also defined the differ- 

ence between strategy and tactics, a distinction which is, I am 
sure, familiar to all of you. The matter with which I propose 
to deal is concerned more with industrial strategy than with 
tactics. 

This is neither the time nor the place to deal with tactical 
considerations. That is a matter that concerns officers who 
actually command our fighting squadrons, and I shall touch the 
subject briefly and only to outline some of the tactical problems 
that have a direct bearing on procurement and training 
problems. 

Over the last ten years the emphasis of our aviation develop- 
ment has been more on the commercial side than on the military. 
It is for that reason that our air transport has gone further than 
that of any other country in the world in speed, safety and 
economy. But recently the focus of attention has shifted and 
we are now facing a period of intensive military aviation de- 
velopment. Only last week were the first $50,000,000 of 
emergency appropriations made available for new purchases, 
and it seems likely that by mid-summer another $120,000,000 
will be made available. What happens after that depends 
entirely on developments in world affairs in the next few weeks 
or months. 

In the modern military airplane we have a relatively new 
weapon, one that is, comparatively speaking, as yet untried, 
but one that will have an increasingly important influence on 
the formation of national policies and on the preservation of 
our territorial and ideological integrity. Actually we are not 
yet certain of the exact rdle of aviation in modern warfare. 
The situation has changed materially since the close of the War 
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in 1918. At that time bombing machines were developing 
about 80 m. p. h. top speed, and pursuit aircraft could be 
counted on for a maximum of 120 m. p. h. Today specifica- 
tions that are being written for bombing machines, both in this 
country and abroad, call for top speeds with large military loads 
of the order of 250 to 300 m. p. h., and pursuit specifications 
call for upwards of 400m. p.h. Within the past week we have 
had reports from Germany indicating that certain experimental 
fighters have attained speeds of 460-odd m. p. h. or something 
like 20 m. p. h. faster than a world’s speed record which was 
set not too long ago by a very special Italian racing seaplane. 

With these changes in performance it is clear that many new 
tactical questions have arisen. What, for example, is the real 
mission of the bomber? Is it intended chiefly for use against 
civil and industrial centers, or against purely military objec- 
tives? What will be the new function of pursuit aviation? 
And how can we visualize “ dog fights” in the manner of the 
last war between opposing pursuit pilots whose machines are 
flying at 400 m. p. h. and whose maneuverability is so limited 
by speed that the minimum turning radius might be as much 
as a mile? 

Satisfactory answers to such questions have not come out of 
any military operations of the past few years, for in Ethiopia 
and in China operations were conducted against opponents with 
practically no retaliatory air strength, and what happened in 
Spain was little more than a laboratory experiment. Germany, 
Italy and Russia had no real interest in exposing their full 
aerial strength in Spain and looked upon their operations there 
as training for their military personnel and experimentation 
with new types of aircraft and armament. Actually the final 
answers to tactical questions of the sort outlined above must 
await the test of a major contest between opponents of prac- 
tically equal air strength. Only then can the theories of 
Douhet or Golovine or Mitchell be proved or disproved. 

For our present purposes then, let us examine briefly the 
elements that go into the overall air power of a modern state. 
Bear in mind, however, that we are speaking only of air power 
and not of total military power. Sometimes those of us who 
are intimately associated with aviation may be prone to over- 
rate the importance of air power. It is a new weapon and a 
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highly important one, but after all, it takes infantry forces on 
the ground to take and to hold objectives, and naval forces at 
sea to control the trade routes of the world, so men and ships 
are still the backbone of a nation’s military strength. How far 
pressure may be brought to bear upon populations to change 
public opinion by the unrestricted application of air power is 
still a matter for speculation. 

Certainly air power cannot be measured in terms of mere 
numbers of aircraft on Army and Navy rosters. One has only 
to consider the case of France in the last few years to make 
this point clear. For the ten years after the close of the War 
of 1914-1918, France was considered the ranking air power of 
the world. Even as recently as three or four years ago her 
air strength was considered between 4,000 to 5,000 military 
machines. Prior to and during the crisis of last fall it became 
very plain that French air strength was somewhat of a myth. 
Large numbers of the machines carried on the books were not 
only obsolete, but out of commission and actually unusable. 
In the meantime, due to unhappy social and economic con- 
ditions, the aircraft industry in France had been allowed to 
deteriorate to a point where it could no longer be counted upon 
to produce the requirements of the French air force, either in 
peace or in war. The condition became so bad last year (at 
the time of the crisis) that France was producing little more 
than one tenth the total number of aircraft coming out of 
German factories, and about one fourth of the number being 
produced at that time in England. We, of course, have bene- 
fited from this condition in the receipt of substantial orders 
from the French government for military aircraft. But in 
case of a general war, where our own factories would be needed 
for our own requirements, France might find herself in an 
extremely uncomfortable position. 

Clearly, then, there are other elements in overall air strength. 
They may be boiled down to six general classifications, as 
follows: (1) number of aircraft, (2) quality of aircraft, (3) 
production rate, (4) production capacity, (5) personnel avail- 
able, and (6) morale. 

In estimating the number of aircraft, one must consider not 
only the machines in organized fighting squadrons, but also 
those in usable condition in reserve. A large reserve of first- 
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line machines is obviously desirable as it would form the 
“cushion”, as it were, to take up the slack from the onset of 
a war until the time when the factories could be thrown into 
high gear to produce all the replacements necessary—of which, 
more presently. 

Under quality we must consider not only the quality of the 
design of the machines with respect to the missions for which 
they are intended, but also their ease of maintenance, their 
structural efficiency, the proper usage of materials, and their 
performance. Such characteristics depend primarily on the 
results of research. It may even be said that victory or defeat 
in aerial warfare of the future is being measured out today in 
our aerodynamic, engine and structural laboratories. Going 
back further, the chemists and the metallurgists, and even the 
biologists are playing fundamental parts in strengthening our 
air defenses. 

No one can question the importance of research in aviation, 
and yet it is a fact that several of the totalitarian countries of 
Europe are running far ahead of us in quantity, if not in 
quality, of aeronautic research. Germany, alone, has six to 
eight times the personnel engaged in research that we have. 
(Some observers put the disparity higher.) She has four or 
five large research centers where we have but one. Yet at this 
time Congress is holding up funds for a project that has been 
characterized by the heads of our Army and Navy air services 
as ““emergency in character and essential to our national de- 
fense”’—the expansion of our research facilities by the con- 
struction of another aeronautics laboratory at Sunnyvale, 
California. The present equipment at Langley Field is being 
worked to capacity—and a west coast site for new laboratories 
is desirable because of the high concentration of aircraft manu- 
facturing in that area. It is to be hoped that the advices of 
our military and naval experts will be heeded, and the neces- 
sary money be appropriated at once to forge another vital link 
in our chain of defense. 

Of all six elements mentioned, the two production factors 
are the most important. Many of our military authorities seem 
to agree that the rate of airplane replacement necessary in a 
modern war, fought at relatively short ranges (such as a war 
in western Europe), would be somewhere between 50 and 90 
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per cent of the airplanes actually engaged, per month! Which 
means, of course, that if you enter a war with an active force 
of 3,000 combat machines, you should be prepared to build 
replacements at a rate of 1,500 to close to 3,000 per month as 
long as the war lasts. The life expectancy of a military 
machine is, thus, relatively short. 

There is a point here that may well bear some consideration, 
and that is: Why build military aircraft too well? It is 
obvious, of course, that we cannot consider scaling down in 
places which would militate against performance or would in- 
troduce undue hazards in operation, but it makes good sense to 
take into account the life expectancy of a military airplane 
under combat conditions and to build accordingly, rather than 
to require a type of construction normally insisted upon for 
commercial usage where thousands of hours are expected of a 
machine before its eventual retirement by obsolescence. 

The importance of a large, smooth-running aircraft industry 
cannot be underestimated. The greatest asset a nation could 
possess would be large and well-equipped aircraft and engine 
factories, manned by trained workers, backed by adequate 
stocks of materials and necessary accessories. Such things, in 
the long run, are much more important than the mere numbers 
of fighting aircraft that could be mustered at the outbreak of 
hostilities. 

The personnel and morale elements are equally important, 
and would certainly warrant considerably more time than we 
can put on them here. It is obvious that even the best airplanes 
are worth very little without competent pilots to fly them. It 
is obvious, also, that the replacement rate on pilot personnel 
will be almost the same as the replacement requirement for 
aircraft. The attrition among the ground forces, both in the 
field and in the factories, will not be as high as the attrition 
in the pilot personnel, but will undoubtedly be considerable, in 
view of the probabilities of mass bombardment against aero- 
dromes and industrial centers. All of which means that that 
nation will hold a great advantage that has available the largest 
reservoir of trained and semi-trained people at its disposal. 

The morale factor is less tangible, but is closely related to 
the personnel problem. In attempting to size up morale, it is 
difficult to compare the fighting morale of the organized air 
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forces or of the individual pilots of the several countries. The 
safest thing on that score is to assume that all are on a com- 
parable basis (which may or may not be true). There is 
always a tendency to underrate one’s opponents and to overrate 
one’s own potentialities. This, however, can be a thoroughly 
dangerous procedure. The word “morale” as used here is 
intended to measure the industrial rather than the military 
morale. It is intended to reflect the personnel situation in the 
producing industries under war-time pressure and the likelihood 
of strikes and other interruptions in production due primarily 
to labor or social conditions. It seems probable, therefore, 
that the morale of the totalitarian states must be rated higher 
than the morale in the democracies, for, short of a complete 
social and economic breakdown within the totalitarian countries, 
the labor and the means of production are under better control 
than they are in the democracies. 

A number of estimates have been made in the past few 
months on the relative strength of aerial armaments in Europe. 
They have been widely published, and I shall not repeat here. 
The importance of our relative standing in air power with that 
of European countries is, however, an open question, for our 
defense problem is very different from that of any country in 
Europe. 

As a matter of fact, we are in a somewhat difficult position, 
for no one knows exactly what our defense problem really is. 
Comparatively speaking, the problem facing the major Euro- 
pean powers is very simple, for, due to their geographical 
position and their intimate knowledge of what is going on 
across the borders of their potential enemies, they can visualize 
with accuracy not only the extent of potential air attacks, but 
also the probable direction from which such attacks may be 
made. 

Our problem is certainly not as simple. For example, if it 
is decided that our best defensive move is to go to the aid of 
the other democracies by participating in a war in Europe, 
then we must make our plans to put in the field large quantities 
of airplanes that are suitable for operations in masses at rela- 
tively short ranges. In other words, we must build types that 
are comparable to the types that are being built in Europe 
today. If, however, our foreign policy directs that we confine 
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our attention to the western hemisphere and to the preservation 
of the Monroe Doctrine, then our flying operations would be 
very different in character, and would require radically differ- 
ent types of machines. 

In spite of a certain amount of newspaper talk, it will be 
some time before aviation will advance technically to the point 
where direct air attack against America from the continents 
of Europe or of Asia will be possible. With present knowledge 
of design and operation, it is quite possible for trans-oceanic 
commercial flights to be made with safety and with certainty. 
But even with the most advanced military airplanes we cannot 
visualize flights to America and return, non-stop (or even one 
way) carrying any effective military loads. It is quite possible 
that a few sporadic raids of such character might conceivably 
reach our coasts, but certainly their military significance would 
be absolutely negligible. 

Aerial attacks against coastal cities from aircraft carriers 
are of greater probability, but here again their military effec- 
tiveness would be very slight. It is apparent that the planes 
which operate from aircraft carriers must necessarily be of 
small size and of limited number, and while certain exposed 
cities might suffer some damage from “ hit-and-run” raids 
conducted from carriers at sea, yet the effect of such raids 
would be only irritating rather than conclusive as far as any 
of our military or industrial operations might be concerned. 
And besides, an aircraft carrier at sea is quite vulnerable to 
retaliatory attack from shore-based aircraft, although the loca- 
tion of the carrier might be somewhat difficult to determine. 
For such purposes it is obvious that we would have to build a 
type of airplane capable of long-range scouting at sea, and 
capable of carrying effective defensive armament and at the 
same time an offensive complement of heavy bombs. 

The most potentially dangerous threat against our security 
from aerial attack lies in the possibility of foreign countries 
establishing air bases on the American continents. Our ait 
defense problem then will resolve itself to operations to prevent 
the establishment of such bases, or to destroy such bases as 
might in some fashion be laid down without our knowledge (as 
unlikely as that contingency might be). For such operations 
we must again provide land or sea aircraft capable of operating 
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with effective military loads over extremely large ranges. We 
are thus on the horns of a dilemma, but fortunately both geo- 
graphical position and time are on our side. It is obvious that 
the surrounding oceans afford us ample protection against sur- 
prise attack from any direction at present. Even with technical 
advance at an extremely rapid rate, it will be many years before 
we can look for danger from such sources. And with present 
pressure of local affairs in Europe, it seems unlikely that any 
foreign nation will have time or energy to expend on extensive 
base-laying expeditions to the Americas in the near future. 

The problem of providing bases for offensive bombing opera- 
tions on any scale that might be of a determining character 
against us is no easy one. It takes a great deal more than a 
large vacant lot to provide an adequate base for large-scale 
bombing operations. There are serious problems of supply, 
of maintenance, and of personnel to be considered, all of which 
make it very unlikely that adequate bases for military opera- 
tions could be laid down anywhere without long advance warn- 
ing. Even commercial airports that may be already set up 
and operating in certain South American countries could not 
be transformed for military uses overnight and secretly. 

Time, therefore, is our greatest present asset, but we cannot 
afford to waste it. World conditions are changing so rapidly 
and technique is advancing so rapidly, that we must take advan- 
tage of what breathing space we have to make a very realistic 
approach to our defense problem, and to attempt to find a 
rational solution. 

As I see it, that is exactly what the government is attempting 
to do. Several months ago there was a danger that we might 
be rushed into an air expansion program far beyond our im- 
mediate needs, and one that might have handicapped us seri- 
ously in the future by the accumulation of a large quantity of 
aircraft that would soon become obsolete. 

But today, the danger of such a move seems past. Our 
military and naval experts have made careful surveys of our 
service and manufacturing situations and have developed plans 
that seem adequate for our immediate needs, and a program 
that provides for expansion without dangerous mushrooming, 
one that will insure us a nucleus of adequately equipped plants, 
and a large reservoir of trained personnel which may be quickly 
and efficiently expanded if a real emergency develops. 
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It is in this respect that the totalitarian countries of Europe 
have at least two or three years’ advantage in military aviation. 
They pictured themselves in an emergency situation four or 
five years ago and acted accordingly. They put their entire 
aviation and other industries under virtual dictatorship and 
have succeeded in a relatively short time in building up the 
most powerful air forces in the world, backed up by a large 
and efficient system of plane and engine production, with con- 
trolled labor and controlled services of supply. 

The democracies of Europe, characteristically, fumbled about 
with “ shadow schemes ” and nationalized aircraft industries— 
they were unwilling to put themselves on emergency status until 
the emergency was practically upon them. Only in the past 
few months have they been making the readjustment called for 
by the seriousness of the situation—and it was almost too late. 

Here, again, time isin our favor. We have opportunity now 
to take advantage of the lessons learned in Europe in the past 
few years. We can build the greatest aviation industry in the 
world—for peace or for war—but we will do it by codperation 
and coérdination under a system of privately owned industry, 
rather than under the compulsion of dictatorship—for that is 
the American way of doing things. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN MorGAN: Thank you, Mr. Johnston, for your inform- 
ing and interesting paper. 

Every American loves the Navy. As boys we were brought up to 
know the names of the distinguished admirals of our fleet. We all 
knew John Paul Jones — almost by sight, I should say — Stephen 
Decatur, Porter, Farragut, Dewey, Samson, Schley. More recently, 
we know Admiral Standley, who is not only Admiral of the Fleet, 
but Admiral of the Navy; he was a member of the United States 
general delegation to the Disarmament Conference in London in 
1934. 

Admiral, in inviting you to come up here and talk to us, I choose 
between the words of two of your predecessors. I might say, “ Fire 


when ready, Gridley”, or I might say, ‘“ Damn the torpedoes, go 
ahead !” 
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THE STRATEGY OF SEA POWER 


WILLIAM HARRISON STANDLEY 


Admiral, U. S. Navy, retired, Former Chief of Naval Operations 
Member U. S. Delegation to General Disarmament Conference, London, 1934 


T is indeed a great privilege to be permitted to take part 

| in this discussion of ‘America’s preparedness to preserve 

democracy.” The United States of America is a democ- 

racy with a representative form of government where sove- 

reignty rests with the people and where the will of the people 

expressed by majorities governs as to both domestic and foreign 
relations. 

Probably at no time in the history of our country has the 
understanding of problems of government and of foreign rela- 
tions been of greater importance to the continuance of the prin- 
ciples of democracy than it is today, and yet the discussions 
which have been going on in and out of the halls of Congress, 
in the press and on the radio, would indicate the greatest con- 
fusion of thought in the minds of our people on these vital 
issues, and I welcome the opportunity to lend a helping hand 
to this Academy of Political Science in its efforts to clarify 
these issues and thus promote disinterested, informed public 
opinion. 

My subject today is “ The Strategy of Sea Power” and I 
have been allotted twenty minutes for the discussion. 

There is much confusion of thought and many faulty con- 
clusions because of the misconception on the part of the public 
as to the term “sea power”. Very often this term is used 
when only naval strength is meant. I have no doubt that many 
of this audience here today expect me, in discussing sea power, 
to confine my remarks largely to the building, organization, 
administration and operation of our combatant fleet; whereas 
the fleet, or naval strength, is only one of the elements of 
sea power. 

On the other hand, sea power, in its true aspect, covers such 
a wide field and overlaps so many other elements of national 
interests and welfare as to make it difficult for the seeker of 
truth to be other than confused. It would seem then, and 
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particularly in view of the time limit, that the greatest contri- 
bution I can make to the purpose of this discussion—clear 
thinking by disinterested public opinion—is so to delineate my 
subject as to enable the student to consider such questions as sea 
power, policy, national interests and their various strategies in 
their proper place, meaning and relation, each with the other. 

The term “strategy”’ has a very general application: we 
speak of football strategy, military strategy, strategy in state- 
craft. In fact, strategy in its general application may be 
defined as the science of providing, combining and employing 
“means ”’ with which to accomplish a specified “end ”’, so the 
first step in my discussion is to determine the specified “ end” 
—the purpose or objective, as it were—of strategy used in com- 
bination with sea power; and this leads us at once to the analysis 
of sea power. 

One writer has defined sea power as: ‘‘ The power to use the 
sea and— its corollary—the power to deny the use of the sea 
to the enemy in time of war.” Another writer says: “Sea 
power is the expressed ability of a people to conduct and to 
control both mercantile and military transportation by sea more 
or less extensively both in war and in peace.” 

These definitions would seem to state the end in view, the 
purpose of sea power, rather than to give, except by inference, 
its constituents. In both cases it is clear that sea power is 
consequent upon the desire and in some cases the necessity for 
interchange of products from diverse lands. 

This desire for overseas trade led to the discovery of America, 
and the germ of sea power, in the necessity for sea communica- 
tion with the mother country, was brought to this country by 
these early settlers. 

This exchange of produce between countries calls into being 
the necessary carrying tonnage or “ shipping power ” and leads 
to overseas interests; the protection and sustaining of these— 
policing the seas in peace, and controlling the use of vital sea 
areas in war—require naval power. 

Thus maritime trade is the parent of shipping power; ship- 
ping power begets naval power ; and the twain are the maritime 
constituents of sea power. Other constituents of sea power, 
however, are not so obvious even to the expert. 

In his /nfluence of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783, 
written some fifty years ago, Admiral Mahan stated: 
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France, admirably situated for the possession of sea power, received a 
definite policy for the guidance of her government from two great rulers, 
Henry IV. and Richelieu. . . . Richelieu left what he calls his political 
will, in which he pointed out the opportunities of France for achieving 
sea power, based upon her position and resources. ... That part of the 
administration which dealt with trade, manufacture, shipping, and colonies, 
was given [1661] to a man of great practical genius, Colbert, who had 
served with Richelieu and had drunk in fully his ideas and policy. .. . 

To enter into the details of Colbert’s action is beyond our purpose. It 
is enough to note the chief part played by the government in building 
up the sea power of the State, and that this very great man looked not 
to any one of the bases on which it rests to the exclusion of the others, 
but embraced them all in his wise and provident administration. Agri- 
culture, which increases the products of the earth, and manufactures, 
which multiply the products of man’s industry; internal trade routes 
and regulations by which the exchange of products from the interior to 
the exterior is made easier; shipping and customs regulations tending 
to throw the carrying trade into French hands, and so to encourage the 
building of French shipping, by which the home and colonial products 
should be carried back and forth; colonial administration and develop- 
ment, by which a far-off market might be continually growing up to be 
monopolized by the home trade; treaties with foreign States favoring 
French trade, and imposts on foreign ships and products tending to 
break down that of rival nations,—all these means, embracing countless 
details, were employed to build up for France (1) Production; (2) 
Shipping; (3) Colonies and Markets,—in a word, sea power... . 

In these three things—production, with the necessity of exchanging 
products, shipping, whereby the exchange is carried on, and colonies, 
which facilitate and enlarge the operations of shipping and tend to pro- 
tect it by multiplying points of safety—is to be found the key to much 
of the history, as well as of the policy, of nations bordering upon the 
sea. The policy has varied both with the spirit of the age and with the 
character and clear-sightedness of the rulers; but the history of the sea- 
board nations has been less determined by the shrewdness and foresight 
of governments than by conditions of position, extent, configuration, 
number and character of their people——by what are called, in a word, 
natural conditions. It must however be admitted, and will be seen, 
that the wise or unwise action of individual men has at certain periods 
had a great modifying influence upon the growth of sea power in the 
broad sense, which includes not only the military strength afloat ... 
but also the peaceful commerce and shipping from which alone a military 
fleet naturally and healthfully springs, and on which it securely rests. 


The foregoing has been briefed by Mahan as follows: 


The principal conditions affecting the sea power of nations may be 
enumerated as follows: I. Geographic Position. II. Physical Confor- 
mation, including, as connected therewith, natural production and climate. 
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III. Extent of Territory. IV. Number of Population. V. Character 
of the People. VI. Character of the Government, including therein the 
national institutions. 


Here we have summed up in one paragraph—written some 
fifty years ago and based on events back to 1660—the whole 
philosophy of sea power; and world events since Mahan penned 
these almost prophetic words, even to this very moment, have 
proved how clearly this sailor thought and wrote and how true 
to form has run the history of our own country. 

Let us repeat that the strength and importance of a country 
is not gauged by its natural conditions and inherent wealth in 
raw material, but by a combination of these and what its people 
do with them. Termed, if you will, “ national strategy ’’, this 
has been defined by military writers as: “ The provision, prepa- 
ration and use of diplomacy and of the nation’s armed forces 
(army and navy) in peace and in war to gain the purposes of 
national policy.” 

Now let us follow this up with the definition of policy, which 
is: ‘‘ The system of measures or the line of conduct which a 
ruler, minister, government or party adopts and pursues as best 
for the interests of a country as regards its foreign and domestic 
affairs.” 

If we examine the previous paragraphs in the light of this 
definition of policy, we will see that policy and “ The Strategy 
of Sea Power” and the history of a country are almost synony- 
mous, the difference appearing only under the most detailed 
analysis. 

This difference, however, is obvious in the above definition 
of national strategy, that is, ‘‘ The provision, preparation and 
use of diplomacy and of the nation’s armed forces (army and 
navy) in peace and in war to gain the purposes of national 
policy.” 

Thus we see that diplomacy, military strength and naval 
power are co-partner instrumentalities to be used both in peace 
and in war to initiate and mutually support measures out of 
which grow policies which have for their purpose the best inter- 
ests of the country as regards foreign and domestic affairs. 

Sounds rather involved, does it not? And it justifies a state- 
ment made by Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck in a lecture delivered 
at the Army War College in January to the effect that: 
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In regard to no country is it possible to say at a given moment exactly 
and completely what are its policies. In regard to few countries would 
it be possible to say in advance by just what means and instruments 
its policies will be carried out. And in regard to all countries it is 
necessary to realize that formulation and execution of policies in regard 
to foreign relations take place in the light of circumstances and develop- 
ments in and among other countries and that both are greatly influenced 
and affected by some factors over which those who are responsible 
for them have little or no control. 


Is it any wonder then that seekers for knowledge of our 
national institutions and its policies are confused by the many 
strategies involved? But again I quote from Dr. Hornbeck: 


The foreign policy of the United States need be no mystery and no 
puzzle to anyone who will sufficiently familiarize himself on the one 
hand with the history of the United States and its people, and on the 
other hand with the situations which confront this country in its 
relations with other countries in a world which is constantly growing 
smaller and from which no country can withdraw. 


And so, if the student would think and speak and write 
clearly about the national policy concerning such questions as 
preparedness, sea power, military strength, interest and part in 
world affairs, neutrality laws and allied subjects, he must 
thoroughly inform himself concerning each of them and their 
relation to each other. 

Let us revert now to my subject, “ The Strategy of Sea 
Power ”’, and restate it in the light of the preceding discussion. 
My subject would now read: “ The providing, combining and 
employing of natural conditions—geographic position, physical 
conformation (including as connected therewith natural pro- 
duction and climate), extent of territory, number of population, 
character of people, and character of government, including 
therein the national institutions—in order that the nation may 
conduct and control both mercantile and military transporta- 
tion by sea more or less extensively both in war and in peace.” 

As thus stated, the impossibility of getting anywhere in a 
discussion of the subject in twenty minutes is apparent. 

We have noted, however, that naval power, diplomacy and 
military power are co-partners in the business of shaping 
national policies, but in this business of shaping national 
policies “ timing” is just as important as it is in golf, in danc- 
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ing, in mechanics, in science or in any other activity involving 
movement—such as the passage of time. 

We can never be sure just when these various elements will 
be needed. We know that in peace time diplomacy is and 
should be at the helm, but we cannot know just when sea power 
or military strength may be needed to give point to diplomacy. 
Our history is full of incidents-—such as the sending of our 
battleships around the world in 1908, the Venezuela Incident, 
our trek into Mexico after Villa, the landing of small forces 
throughout the world with resulting minor conflicts, and even 
the recent change of orders to the Battle Fleet—where sea 
power or military strength has been used in peace time to 
support our diplomatic representations. 

When war comes, naturally the military and naval organiza- 
tions will assume the leading réle, but statesmen cannot and 
do not take their hands from the situation for an instant. For 
purposes of treaties we may agree to renounce war as an instru- 
ment of policy, but when war comes we cannot escape the fact 
that diplomacy has failed and that the statesmen have had to 
resort to force to gain the ends of policy. Theirs is the respon- 
sibility of putting us into war and theirs is the responsibility of 
saying when the desired objectives have been attained, and 
when war should end. 

Efficiency and adequacy in diplomacy and military and naval 
strength alike cannot be improvised on short notice. To be 
effective they must be adequate, efficient and ready when 
needed, and it is the responsibility of the statesmen, as well as 
the military and naval men, to provide and prepare the armed 
forces for use when needed. 

Various writers state that the diplomatic efforts under the 
Articles of Confederation were a sorry spectacle. To the lack 
of a navy was ascribed the reason for the failure of American 
statesmen to hold Great Britain to the terms of the peace treaty 
of 1783, to force Spain to open the lower reaches of the 
Mississippi River, and to secure access on more favorable terms 
to the home and colonial markets of the Great Powers. 


Without a navy, Congress could neither punish nor overawe the North 
African Barbary Powers, whose piratical cruisers were plundering 
American merchant shipping in the Mediterranean. In the event of 
another war among the European Powers, regarded as imminent during 
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these troubled years, it seemed highly doubtful if the Continental Con- 
gress would be able, without any tangible symbol of national power upon 
the sea, either to forestall belligerent aggression against neutral American 
shipping, or even to prevent the United States from being drawn into 
the conflict. “A nation despicable by its weakness,” it was contended, 
“forfeits even the privilege of being neutral.” * 


It is interesting to note, however, that while the early coloni- 
als neglected both diplomacy and naval strength there was one 
element of sea power, that is, shipping, which they did not 
neglect. 

As I stated, it was the mother country’s sea power which 
brought these early settlers to our shores and sustained them 
there in the beginning. But they came with the traditions of 
the sea inherent in a people who, for hundreds of years, had 
looked for security and protection to sea power. They found 
here all the natural conditions for sea power and the maritime 
interests; foreign trade, inter-colonial commerce, whaling and 
the fisheries engaged a large portion of the capital and inhabi- 
tants. Under these conditions shipping flourished and grew 
apace with the growth of wealth and interest in world affairs. 
In 1775 the American Colonies operated over a third of all 
British shipping, and in 1855 almost half of all the shipping 
of English-speaking people engaged in deep sea trade was 
American-owned and operated. It was during this period that 
the American clipper surpassed the world in speed. Then the 
eyes of our people turned away from the sea, when the western 
boom of railroad building and other inland enterprises drew 
the support of our national government away from foreign 
trade, shipping and the Navy. 

The strategic timing for shipping became poor, and when 
the Spanish-American War broke out we had to depend upon 
foreign merchant bottoms to service our fleet and overseas mili- 
tary operations. However, this was not particularly embarras- 
sing because the rest of the world was at peace and there was 
abundance of shipping to be had at a price. 

The same thing happened in 1908 when President Theodore 
Roosevelt, as a diplomatic gesture, sent the Battle Fleet around 


the world and we were again forced to use foreign bottoms to 
service the fleet. 


* The last sentence is a statement of Alexander Hamilton, quoted in The 
Rise of American Naval Power, by Harold and Margaret Sprout. 
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Conditions were not so happy, however, when the World 
War overtook us; when the Allied shipping was withdrawn 
millions of tons of produce rotted in freight cars on tracks in 
the Jersey marshes and millions of bales of cotton and other 
produce were left in the field because we had no merchant ton- 
nage of our own to handle it. When we finally came into the 
War we had to use foreign bottoms to transport our troops 
overseas and maintain them there. When President Wilson 
found he could remain neutral only by waging neutrality, he 
lacked the sea power with which to wage it. 

We Americans are characteristically disposed to neglect the 
lessons of history and today we find ourselves, one of the richest 
and most ambitious nations in the world, lacking in the mari- 
time elements of sea power and in certain essentials for effec- 
tive military industrial mobilization. 

World events, however, have shocked us into action. Weare 
now embarked upon a program which has for its purpose the 
building up of our Navy, our air forces and our merchant 
marine and plans for military industrial mobilization. 

When this program is completed we will have an effective 
triumvirate team of diplomacy, military power and naval 
power, the proper functioning of which will give us the most 
effective support of our national policies, the maximum of 
security to our national interests and institutions and guarantee 
the integrity of our neutrality on all proper occasions. 

Such a state of preparedness will be the surest guarantor of 
America’s democracy and thus, in my opinion, of the peace of 
the world. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN MorcaANn: Thank you for that most informative ad- 
dress. 

I know of no one better able than the next speaker to take an 
abstruse, difficult financial subject and make it clear, crisp and in- 
teresting. I present Dr. John H. Williams, Vice President of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and, in his odd moments, Dean 
of the Graduate School of Public Administration at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
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HE fiscal principles of preparedness are similar to those 
T of war finance itself, but the problems presented may 

be even more difficult. A war, even a long war, is rela- 
tively short whereas preparation for war may be indefinitely 
continued. During war, moreover, we are willing to subor- 
dinate all ordinary considerations of living, but during pre- 
paredness there is much more question whether this is or should 
be the case. 

We are all aware of the tremendous cost of modern war. In 
fact prior to the World War, it was frequently said that the 
cost would prohibit a long war. How expensive war has be- 
come is seen by comparison of nineteenth-century wars with 
the World War. The figures given by Bogart are 3 billion 
dollars for the Napoleonic War, 7 billion for our Civil War, 
3.2 billion for the Franco-Prussian War and 186 billion for 
the World War.* Yet the financial cost was not the decisive 
factor in determining the length or the outcome of the World 
War. 

Compared with the cost of war the yearly cost of prepar- 
edness is of course much less, but as I have said it may have 
to be borne for a much longer period. As to how expensive 
modern preparedness may be we have eloquent testimony in 
the new British budget. In the fiscal year ending next March 
31, the British budget will exceed 6 billion dollars and of 
that amount about 3 billion will be spent for armament. Three 
billion is roughly 10 per cent of the entire British national 
income, and this burden falls upon a country whose tax revenue 
at the present time is almost 25 per cent of its national income. 


1War Costs and Their Financing, page 85. The Napoleonic War figure 
represents only the increase in the debt of Great Britain and France. 
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No attempt is made in the British budget message to forecast 
what it would cost to place the whole British military system 
upon a conscription basis. In the face of such a burden as 
this, and the German and Italian burden in recent years must 
have been relatively greater, it is no wonder that the question 
now being asked is whether nations can long stand the cost 
of modern preparedness for war, especially when it is recalled 
that these expenditures come so soon after the termination of 
the Great War and fall upon nations whose public debt, revenue 
and expenditures have been greatly increased by that War and 
the ensuing economic maladjustments.?” 

At bottom, these are not so much financial problems as eco- 
nomic problems. Finance is but a means to an end. The 
end is to make available to government the resources and the 
man power that it needs to prepare for and to fight a war. 
In a non-monetary society we could imagine the government’s 
calling upon every individual to deliver in kind and according 
to his ability some portion of his wealth and income. In a 
monetary society this transfer of men and resources from peace 
to war-time uses is attempted through public finance and the 
banking system. Fundamentally, the strength of a nation in 
war, or in preparation for war, is indicated by the amount of 
resources which can be thus transferred without undermining 
the efficiency and morale of the community. How much of 
our real wealth and income can we afford to transfer, year 
after year, from the ordinary business of living to the support 
of a military machine which in an economic sense, of course, 
is unproductive? 

Essentially, the problem is how to achieve this transfer with- 
out setting in motion the destructive processes of inflation. 
This is likely to call for much more than the exercise of sound 
methods of finance. It requires, for example, the shifting of 
existing factors of production and of new investment into war 
industries without causing acute scarcities and large price in- 
creases in other goods. This requires a high mobility and 
adaptability of productive factors and an efficient control over 
the demand for individual goods and services. If automobile 
companies are required to make trucks instead of pleasure cars, 


2In some cases, notably that of Germany, the debt burden was erased by 
post-war inflation. 
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will the demand for the latter diminish? If steel, cement or 
other building materials are shifted into armament, will there 
be a corresponding decline in non-military construction? To 
some extent such disturbances can be avoided if there is idle 
productive capacity, or if productive capacity can be increased 
notwithstanding the transfer of men and materials to military 
uses, but if the preparedness program is large and long con- 
tinued and there is severe pressure on resources, all the phe- 
nomena of inflation, or at least of “ bottle-necks’”’ which are 
very similar, can appear however soundly conceived the finan- 
cial plan may be. If inflation should come in England, as a 
result of her extraordinary preparedness efforts, it would prob- 
ably be by reason of the physical and economic difficulties in- 
volved in such a shifting of the economy rather than because of 
any defects in her financial plan. Mr. Anthony Eden was 
doubtless thinking of these difficulties when he said on his 
recent visit that if England is to prepare effectively she may 
have to take a leaf from Hitler’s book and subject herself to a 
measure of totalitarian control. Here is another comparison 
between war and preparedness which is unfavorable to the 
latter. We might go totalitarian in a war for a temporary 
period; serious as that would be, it is less serious than to con- 
template such a development in peace time with a very indefi- 
nite prospect of reversion to our former state. 

The fact that I have emphasized the economic rather than 
the financial aspects of preparedness does not mean that there 
are not better and worse financial policies and that the methods 
chosen might not have a decisive effect upon the outcome. 
The methods of financing war and war preparation are taxes, 
loans and monetary expansion. The first two, within limits, 
are not inflationary. The third may easily become so. The 
danger in borrowing is that, unless carefully safeguarded, it 
leads more readily than taxation to monetary inflation. I have 
not time to deal with these financial methods in detail. Most 
students agree that taxation is preferable but recognize that 
it has serious limitations. Its purpose in this case would be 
to effect a transfer of the community’s money income to military 
expenditure, which should be accompanied by a corresponding 
transfer of real income. In so far as it falls on consumption, 
taxation obviously facilitates such a transfer; if it falls on 
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saving for investment, it facilitates transfer of new productive 
equipment to war industries. If it falls on idle saving or on 
excess war profits, little or no economic loss is involved and 
there may even be some gain. But there are serious limits 
upon the extent to which taxation can be increased and upon 
the speed at which the increase can be carried out, even though 
we can perhaps never know just where at any given time these 
limits are. Consumption must not be reduced to the point of 
impairing labor morale and efficiency; investment must not 
be impaired to the point of preventing essential capital replace- 
ment. This is one more respect in which the preparedness 
problem may be more serious than war itself. In a war, for 
a limited period, we might deliberately permit some impair- 
ment of our peace-time capital equipment for the sake of a 
more intensive military effort, but such undermining of capital 
through inadequate investment or replacement during a long 
period of preparedness would result in a general deterioration 
of the economy and would sap the nation’s ability to fight a war. 

The cumbersomeness and slowness of the process of raising 
the needed revenue by taxation, the inequities as between 
individuals and classes, and the disturbances to production 
and capital maintenance which arise whenever large and 
sudden changes are made in the tax system inevitably compel 
resort to borrowing. No major war has ever been financed 
mainly by taxation, and it seems improbable that any major 
preparedness program will be, particularly now that taxation 
in all the leading countries has become so large a fraction of 
the national income. Borrowing is likewise intended to reach 
savings and to do so more surely and promptly than taxation. 
But it also leads more readily to monetary expansion which 
may become inflationary. The banks themselves will be large 
security buyers, and if the scale of borrowing is extensive, we 
are likely to find the community borrowing from the banks in 
order to purchase government securities. In both cases, if the 
banks have excess reserves or are willing to borrow reserves 
from the central bank, the process of lending to government 
will not merely absorb savings but will involve the creation of 
new money. How far this process can be carried we saw even 
in this country during the World War, and we have seen it 
again in one aspect, bank buying of government securities, 
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during the past decade, as a phenomenon of deficit financing. 
In both cases there was an extraordinary increase in deposits, 
unrivaled by any other monetary expansion in our national 
history. 

One cannot say definitely whether the next war will be more 
inflationary than the last, but it seems probable in view of the 
present size of national debts and tax burdens. A more press- 
ing question is whether preparedness on its present scale may 
not precipitate inflation. I have already referred to the mag- 
nitude of the British problem. I have very little reliable 
knowledge of Germany, but the program recently announced, 
following Schacht’s departure from the scene, whereby the 
government is to pay for 40 per cent of armament costs with 
non-interest-bearing tax certificates, which will be transferable 
as money, and which the government will later accept in lieu 
of taxes, the consequent reduction in taxes to be offset by an 
increase in the rates of income tax, would sound very much, 
if it were tried here, like an admission that the government 
had reached the end of its ability either to tax current income 
or to borrow through the ordinary mechanism of the capital 
market. 

In this paper, I have not been thinking primarily of our own 
problems of preparedness, which are less acute than those of 
others, but I want to conclude with some reference to our situa- 
tion. If the world is entering upon a new race in armaments, 
we are likely to participate in it, and indeed have already begun 
todoso. The cost will probably be less for us, both absolutely 
and relative to our national income, than for the other leading 
countries. But it will come on top of ten consecutive years of 
budgetary deficits. If we defray the cost by taxation, that will 
be on top of revenue (federal, state and local) which is now 
almost a fifth of our national income, and will intensify the 
defects of our tax structure now so generally recognized. If, 
as seems more probable, we borrow, the new debt will be on top 
of a federal debt which is now approaching double what it 
was at the end of the last war.*® 


®On October 31, 1918, just prior to the Armistice, the interest-bearing 
debt of the federal government amounted to $18,335,000,000. The peak was 
reached on August 31, 1919, at $26,349,000,000. On April 30 of this year 
the interest-bearing debt amounted to $39,525,000,000 and the debt at the end 
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We need not exaggerate these difficulties. I have no doubt 
of our ability to bear substantially more debt. Per capita our 
debt burden is about half that of England. Since our depres- 
sion deficits began there have been recurring waves of fear, 
and possibly sometimes of hope, that they would bring on infla- 
tion. That fear was probably greatest in 1934 and 1935, and 
has been lessened by continuing experience of deficits which 
have not resulted in inflation. The nearest actual approach 
was in the conditions that developed in the fall and winter of 
1936-7. I have felt that the fear of inflation was exaggerated, 
and based mainly upon imperfect analogies with European war 
and post-war conditions. Inflation has sometimes occurred 
through a breakdown of the public credit, but with money and 
capital markets as broad as ours, a well-developed central bank- 
ing system and a huge volume of excess reserves, the growth of 
our public debt would undoubtedly have to go much farther 
than it has gone before there was serious danger of inflation 
arising from this source. What we have witnessed indeed has 
been just the opposite, a progressive fall in the yield on gov- 
ernment securities accompanied by a large increase in the 
volume of securities outstanding. 

As suggested earlier, the danger of inflation is greatest when 
production and employment are at a high level and there is 
strain upon a country’s productive resources; at such a time, 
moreover, a country is likely to have an adverse balance of 
international payments, and this external strain may precipitate 
the inflationary process through currency depreciation. It was 
in these respects that I felt the falseness of the comparisons 
with war and post-war European inflation when applied to a 
country during a depression, with large amounts of unemployed 
productive factors. We had no occasion to fear the imminence 
of inflation until we had experienced a more complete recovery, 
for which we are still waiting. 

There is one further way in which inflation might develop, 
but I can do no more than mention it here since it goes some- 
what beyond my subject. It is possible that some fundamental 
change of political or economic outlook, resulting in a great 
wave of confidence in the future, might lead to economic expec- 


of June 1940 was estimated in the President’s last annual budget message at 
approximately $44,000,000,000. 
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tations, and to speculative activities based thereon, which with 
our present large supply of money and excess reserves, com- 
bined perhaps with some feeling of caution against premature 
restraint after so long a period of sub-normal business, might 
set in motion an unduly rapid expansion. But it does not 
seem probable that such a movement would reach the dimen- 
sions of a runaway inflation before effective measures were 
taken to counteract it. 

The fact that we have not yet had a satisfactory recovery 
has raised the question whether a large preparedness program 
at this time might not be desirable as a recovery measure. It 
is pointed out that the British armament program has helped 
England to avoid the decline which would otherwise have 
occurred as her building activity began to slacken. When a 
country, such as ours at present, has idle men and idle capital in 
abundance it has little occasion to worry about the problems 
of undue strain upon resources to which I referred earlier. 
The immediate problem is to put men and resources back to 
work, and this, it is argued, could be done more effectively by 
an armament program, which affects directly the heavy in- 
dustries, than by relief and other forms of spending which affect 
directly consumption, with an uncertain prospect as to how 
effectively this stimulus can be communicated to the capital 
goods industries. And even the increase in the public debt 
might not be so great as might be supposed, since we would be 
substituting war preparedness finance for relief finance. 

I have no doubt that a substantial increase in expenditures 
for armament would increase production and employment, for 
the time being. But what we really need, it seems to me, is 
some evidence that we are still capable of self-sustaining eco- 
nomic activity at a reasonably high level of real income and 
employment. There are today various schools of thought that 
rationalize our experience of long continued deficits in terms 
which suggest they may last much longer or should be even 
larger. Different writers emphasize different things: chronic 
over-saving, a contracting economy with insufficient outlets for 
investment, a growing rigidity of our economic system. _Pessi- 
mistic forebodings of this general nature have been character- 
istic of every major depression of the past hundred years, and 
no one could in the past, or can now, say how correct they 
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might prove to be. If they are correct, and public spending 
is required for an indefinite period to provide employment, the 
distinction between preparedness spending and relief spending 
is secondary, with the advantage probably lying with the 
former. I have, however, been dubious about the correctness 
of these views, though I cannot take the time today to develop 
my own position; * and to the extent such views might prove 
correct I would favor some other type of public spending, more 
analogous in nature to private investment than either of these. 
It is difficult to see how any type of public spending which does 
not produce real income can be an answer to a secular tendency 
toward economic contraction. In theory, at least, the case for 
cyclical spending of this character is stronger, because it rests 
upon the assumption that the economy is, in a long-run sense, 
self-sustaining and that what is needed is a temporary stimulus 
to set in motion the cumulative processes of private spending. 
For such a purpose the public spending need not itself produce 
real income, if it leads to such production in the economy at 
large. But I recognize that the questions raised by this refer- 
ence to different kinds of spending are too complex for treat- 
ment in this paper. 

Our difficulty today is that despite ten years of deficits we 
have not achieved full recovery. Whether we view our prob- 
lem as cyclical or secular this record is discouraging. The 
essential issue today is not between fiscal orthodoxy and com- 
pensatory spending, of whatever type. Surely no one who 
favored deficits on theoretical grounds contemplated ten years 
ago that by July 1940 we would still have a deficit, that the 
expenditures of this year and next would be the highest of 
the entire decade, exceeding even those of the year (1936) 
in which the soldiers’ bonus was paid, or that for the entire 
decade the yearly revenue would average only 60 per cent of 
the expenditures, and this in spite of the fact that the revenue 
had been tripled since the bottom of the depression, with new 
taxes imposed and tax rates raised, and is now about §0 per cent 
greater than in 1929 though the national income is about 25 
per cent less. No amount of reference to our ability to bear 
debt, or to achieve an eventual automatic balancing of the 


my paper, “ The Formation and Use of Capital OF 
THE ACADEMY OF PotiTicaL ScrENcE, March 25, 1938. 
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budget through recovery of national income to a “ normal” 
level actually achieved only in the late twenties, adequately 
disposes of these facts. 

There is an inescapable human tendency to rationalize ex- 
perience, and it is not surprising, under such conditions as those 
of the past decade, that we have found ourselves progressively 
shifting our ground. When the deficits first began they were 
clearly not the product of any conscious policy, but simply of 
the great decline of revenue during the depression. The ex- 
penditures of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation—begun 
in 1932, severely criticized by the Democratic Party in the cam- 
paign of that year, which was run on the issue of economy in 
government, but subsequently continued—were not conceived in 
terms of any theory of compensatory spending, and even the 
relief expenditures were not regarded, in their inception, as 
primarily a recovery measure. For at least a year after March 
1933, the main emphasis for recovery was on monetary meas- 
ures, especially the devaluation of the dollar, and upon the 
N.R.A. program which was later abandoned. But as the 
deficits continued, despite substantial increases in revenue, and 
as interest in other recovery measures waned, the “ pump- 
priming ” theory came increasingly into vogue. This theory, in 
the earlier versions, implied that the net public spending would 
be comparatively small, or at any rate would last a compara- 
tively short time; and it contemplated not only deficits in 
depression but surpluses in prosperity, with an even balance 
for the business cycle as a whole. Now, with a new depression 
and a new spending program, less is heard of “ pump-priming ” 
in the more limited sense, and practically nothing is heard of 
surpluses, now that expenditures have mounted to more than 
double their level in the late twenties. The proponents of 
public spending now find themselves defending the propositions 
that the budget can eventually be balanced, if the national 
income recovers to the highest level it has ever previously 
attained, and that any attempt to balance the budget before 
that level is reached would do more harm than good. 

I am not opposed to compensatory fiscal policy. Under the 
conditions created by the great depression I do not see how 
budgetary deficits could have been avoided. But one of the 
chief lessons which I draw from our experience is that such a 
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policy, to be successful, must have reasonably definite limits of 
time and magnitude or it will set in motion forces which defeat 
it. Whether such a policy can be operated effectively in a 
democracy is a grave unanswered question. Our experiences 
of the past decade create a strong presumption that we have 
gradually allowed ourselves to place undue reliance upon defi- 
cits as an instrument of recovery and that it has had in prac- 
tice the effect of diverting our attention from specific problems 
and conditions retarding investment, in the comfortable assur- 
ance that it is possible, to use the popular phrase, to “ spend 
our way out of depression.” 

What we need most today is not a larger armament program, 
but a positive program of encouragement to private investment 
and enterprise. The fact that we may find ourselves in future 
years forced into increased expenditure for preparedness is an 
added reason for such a program. I cannot enter upon a 
detailed discussion of current problems, but two suggestions 
seem especially pertinent to our topic. The first is the need of 
thorough study and revision of our federal system of taxation 
and of its relation to state and local taxation. The current 
insistence upon removal of tax deterrents to enterprise and in- 
vestment has an important kernel of truth, though the effects 
to be expected from a removal of such deterrents are probably 
exaggerated. Broadly speaking, our tax system seems to me 
to rest too heavily upon consumption and also upon large in- 
comes available for investment, and too lightly upon the middle 
incomes. If in the future we have to increase our expenditures 
for preparedness further, there is probably no better way of 
preparing ourselves for such expenditures than to put our tax 
system in shape to bear as large a part of the burden as possible 
without impairing productive efficiency. The other suggestion, 
which is also in the interest of preparation for preparedness, 
is that our current fiscal policy should, without introducing 
sudden or drastic changes, nevertheless give clear evidence that 
we expect within a reasonable period to achieve a balanced 
budget, without relying entirely upon an automatic balancing 
when full recovery is achieved, and that we now have some 
confidence that recovery can be attained by other means than 
deficits. 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE ISSUE OF PREPAREDNESS 


INTRODUCTION * 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS, Presiding 


Vice-Chairman of the Board, National City Bank of New York 
President of The Academy of Political Science 


Baker, and on the other side a former aide of General 

Tasker Bliss, it seems to me appropriate to begin the 
proceedings tonight by relating an anecdote of a conversation 
between Mr. Baker and General Bliss. It seems to me par- 
ticularly appropriate to tell it before they have a chance to tell 
it themselves. (Laughter) 

In the summer of 1918, Secretary Baker was in France and 
visiting with General Bliss, who was at that time a member of 
the Supreme War Council at Versailles. The Secretary turned 
to General Bliss; who was a very wise old man, and said, 
“ General, how long do you think the war will last?”” General 
Bliss thought a minute and said, “ About thirty years.” 

Secretary Baker looked surprised, and the General went on, 
“Oh, I don’t mean the present engagement, but I mean that 
after this particular engagement is terminated, the terms of 
peace will be so difficult and there will be so much bitterness 
that there will be no lasting peace for thirty years.” 

That was nearly twenty-one years ago, and I think that the 
General is still right. Here we are, twenty-one years after the 
world was made safe for democracy, and the Academy is again 
holding a meeting in which preparedness for war is the major 
topic. We have had meetings on peace, but this is the first 
time for many years that we have had a meeting on 
preparedness. 


& INCE I have on one side of me a former aide of Secretary 


* Introductory Address of the Presiding Officer at the Third Session of 
the Semi-Annual Meeting. 
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This is the third session of an all-day meeting on the general 
subject of democracy and preparedness, and if all of you could 
have sat in the meetings during the day, I think that you would 
have been impressed by the extraordinary scope of this subject 
of preparedness, the width of its boundaries. We have been 
thinking today not simply of preparedness for war but of pre- 
paredness against war. 

What are the boundaries of this subject? We need, of 
course, a strong Navy, a strong Army, capable of being ex- 
panded in the emergency; we need an air force; we need 
especially research, which will be sure in air and other branches 
of service. But for true preparedness we need much more than 
that. We need a consistent and effective foreign policy. The 
United States has grown in power faster, perhaps, than it has 
grown in its ability to agree upon a foreign policy. Witness 
the number of occasions when the executive has negotiated a 
treaty but the Senate has not ratified it. 

Beyond a foreign policy we need a trade policy, for out of 
deficiency of trade arise many of the causes of war. The Hull 
policy is an approach to that program. Besides a trade policy, 
we need a fiscal policy. Those of you who sat in today’s meet- 
ing listened to an interesting paper by John Williams. Some 
of you may remember the extraordinary address on that subject 
by Benjamin Strong in 1922 before the War College. 

What is the essence of a fiscal policy for preparedness? 
Well, the authorities generally agree that if you are to avoid 
the disturbance that arises from war finance, you must as far 
as possible finance your war out of taxation, and borrow as 
small an amount as possible. How adequate is the state of 
preparedness, when you start with a budget which is three or 
four billion short of being met by taxation, when you are 
already borrowing that amount? 

We need monetary policies as a part of our preparedness 
program. Ordinarily, we have thought of monetary policies 
in terms of credit. In recent years, however, the problem of 
monetary policy has been a problem of the currency units and 
their varying values. What shall we say of a policy of pre- 
paredness under which one country is sucking to itself gold 
from all over the world, and already has more than half of 
the world’s gold, and in the first four months of this year is 
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receiving an equivalent of the total annual gold production of 
the world? 

But beyond monetary policies, there are domestic economic 
policies. In last Sunday’s paper Professor Einstein pointed 
out that in resisting fascism, both internally and externally, 
the necessary basis for defense is a confident people, a people 
employed, a people looking to the future in hope. That is part 
of preparedness. We had a paper at the morning session on 
the question of education. Are we training men and women 
who will face these problems of preparedness? 

One could go on and point out the relation of preparedness 
to our economic and social life. The necessity, it seems to me, 
is to look at the problem through new eyes, and we can do that 
if we secure new vantage points from which to survey it. 

Tonight, we are going to do just that. We have represen- 
tatives of a number of fields who can speak from their own 
experiences. The first speaker in himself embodies more than 
one point of view. When I first knew him, he had just taken 
the position as Special Assistant to the Secretary of War in 
the War Department. He came there as a business man to 
advise with Secretary Baker about business problems. After 
the War, he went back to his own business. In 1919 and 1920, 
he served as a member of the President’s Industrial Com- 
mission. From 1931 to 1934, he was Chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Commission for Stabilizing Employment. In 1932, 
he became President of Amherst College. So he knows several 
different approaches to this problem. 

It is a very great pleasure for me to introduce President 
Stanley King of Amherst College! (Applause) 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY AND LABOR 
FOR WAR 


STANLEY KING 
President of Amherst College 


am sure I do not need to say that I am not speaking tonight 

in my capacity as president of a small New England liberal 

arts college, nor am I speaking as an expert on the subject 
which has been assigned to me. 

In 1917 and 1918, there was a small group of us under the 
Secretary of War dealing with certain problems which he 
referred to us, and we called ourselves the piccolo players. If 
you know the story of the piccolo player, you will understand 
the implication. (Laughter) I am speaking tonight as a 
piccolo player. (Laughter) 

This morning and this afternoon, many of us listened to a 
number of addresses dealing with the subject of preparedness 
from different points of view. My subject tonight, as assigned 
me, was not the subject of preparedness but “ The Organiza- 
tion of Industry and Labor for War”. If I were to talk on 
the organization of industry and labor for preparedness, I 
should deal with it somewhat differently, because the first ques- 
tion that would arise would be, How much preparedness? 

Obviously, if this country undertook a modest preparedness 
program, no serious problems would arise in the organization 
of labor and industry at the beginning, because we have an 
adequate plant capacity and an adequate man power in the 
country, more than adequate to meet the need of the country 
today for its civilian demands. If, on the other hand, we were 
to undertake here a preparedness program of the order of 
magnitude for the United States comparable to the prepared- 
ness program being undertaken in Great Britain, then serious 
problems of the organization of labor and industry would arise, 
and those problems would arise gradually as they are likely to 
arise in Great Britain in the next twelve months, if Great 
Britain continues its program of preparedness on the terms 
now outlined. 
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But the problem of the organization of industry and labor 
for war is a more difficult problem still, as you recognize, than 
even a preparedness program of the order of magnitude of 
Great Britain’s, and it is that problem that your officers have 
asked me to discuss this evening. 

It is a simple question, as you see, without complexities. 
After the World War the British treated the subject through 
a group of civil servants, who were in charge of it in the war, 
in twelve volumes which were printed by the British govern- 
ment but not published; printed to be available for any gov- 
ernment of the future. I have not had access to those volumes, 
but I am confident that those twelve volumes in the archives of 
the War Office in Great Britain have been the subject of the 
most serious study over there for the past twelve months at 
least. My problem tonight is to deal with it, not in twelve 
volumes, but in twenty minutes. 

First, let me sketch some elements of the background which 
seem to me relevant. When we entered the World War in 
1917 we had a government debt of something like one billion 
dollars and an economy which was generally accepted as stable. 
Now our government debt is in the neighborhood of forty 
billion and our economy is, shall I say, less stable. In 1917 
we had a wage level which had risen gradually but not spec- 
tacularly for perhaps a score of years. Today the wage level 
is some 200 per cent above 1917 in money wages and some 100 
per cent above 1917 in real wages. Furthermore, this advance 
has taken place largely within the few years since 1930 and 
is, 1 am told by economists, unprecedented in history. This is 
the second relevant item in the background, relevant to the cost 
of a war. 

Third, let us look at the question of hours of work. In 1917 
the average hours of work in manufacturing industries of the 
country were perhaps fifty. In recent years they have dropped 
to approximately forty. This is relevant to the speed with 
which we can equip our forces. Finally, let us consider the 
question of labor policy. In 1917 the federal government had 
no labor policy. If disputes arose resulting in a stoppage of 
work, the two sides dealt with their problems, sometimes with 
the assistance of conciliators from the federal or the state De- 
partments of Labor ; sometimes disinterested citizens were called 
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in to arbitrate. But our government had enunciated no policy 
on labor matters, either by act of Congress or by executive 
pronouncement. Today we have a government policy. It is 
embodied to some extent in the preamble of the Wagner Act 
and to some extent in the precedents which have been developed 
by the National Labor Relations Board in its decisions under 
the Wagner Act. I express no opinion either as to the policy 
which Congress in its wisdom has adopted or as to the instru- 
mentalities through which this policy has been implemented. 
I call attention only to the fact. 

All of these factors are important and all are I think relevant 
to the question which has been assigned to me this evening. 
They seem to me to make the problem of the organization of 
industry and labor for war far more difficult in 1939 than was 
the problem presented in 1917. And this difficulty is enhanced 
by the division of American labor into two hostile camps: the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress for Industrial 
Organization. 

In January 1917, the government of the United States was 
not organized to enter a major war. The problems of pro- 
curement of supplies for the armed forces had not been 
thoroughly studied, the problems of labor which we faced had 
been envisaged hardly at all. Shortly after we entered the war 
the Balfour Mission came to Washington with a group of ex- 
perts and placed at the disposal of our government the relevant 
experience of Great Britain. From the experts who came over 
with Mr. Balfour we learned much of the British experience 
in these fields in the three years which had elapsed since 
August 1914. 

Today the case is different. Not only are our two services 
acutely aware of the industrial and labor problems which the 
country would face in the event of war, the Congress has been 
made aware of them, and on some aspects of the problem the 
public is informed. 

Under the leadership of Assistant Secretary Johnson of the 
War Department and Assistant Secretary Edison of the Navy 
Department, prolonged and thorough studies have been made. 
It is fully realized that we must have on hand reserve stocks 
of raw materials for which this country has to depend on 
foreign countries. Familiar examples are chromium, ferro- 
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manganese, tungsten and rubber. Our utility industry has 
been informed that in the event of a major war we should need 
at least one million kilowatts of additional capacity, and 
possibly a second million kilowatts. The War Department 
program provides for the allocation to “ educational orders ”’ 
of non-commercial products so that factories may be prepared 
to put these as well as commercial products needed for war 
purposes into mass production promptly in case of need. The 
new Congressional appropriation of forty-two million for edu- 
cational orders is to finance this aspect of the program. The 
War Department proposes to have on hand enough supplies 
to carry its initial force of four hundred thousand soldiers over 
the first six months. At a meeting in this city a month ago 
addressed by Assistant Secretary Johnson and Admiral Wood- 
ward of the Navy, these industrial problems were discussed in 
some detail. It is obvious that no elaboration from me is 
needed this evening. We can, I think, agree that our govern- 
ment is fully alive to the problem of mobilization of industry in 
case of war, and we can assume the bills have been drafted and 
filed away for prompt presentation to the Congress if and when 
we find ourselves at war. 

But there are major problems of labor which will confront 
the country in such an event and these have had less public 
consideration. It is to these that I propose to address myself 
this evening. In these problems we have had some experience, 
for they became matters of vital importance to our military 
program in 1917 and 1918, and our experience then suggests 
the approach I believe we should follow, in the unfortunate 
event of involvement in another major war. 

What are these problems which are embraced under the 
general category of labor problems? The possible control of 
wages; the possible control of prices and cost of living; the 
possible extension of hours of work if such action seems neces- 
sary; the mobility of labor; the prompt solution of disputes 
which arise ; and so far as possible, the elimination of stoppages 
of work on government contract for war supplies. And per- 
haps more important than any of these specific problems is 
the problem which was faced in 1917 and will be faced again 
in the event of war, of keeping out of the armed forces of the 
United States the essential workers in the essential industries 
so that our arsenals, navy yards and munitions plants may not 
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be deprived of the essential technicians among the workers. 
And finally, what effect, if any, has the current controversy 
between the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. on the problems which 
would then face the country? 

In a consideration of these questions, one problem is central 
and fundamental. It is the question of the conscription of 
labor. We may assume I think that our government in case 
of a major war will find it necessary to apply conscription to 
recruit the armed forces as it did in the last war. We may 
assume that the government may and probably will in indi- 
vidual cases, if not in general, find it necessary to apply the 
principle to certain industrial plants. In the World War, 
under section 77 of the National Defense Act, the President 
had the power, which he exercised in rare cases, of com- 
mandeering a plant and operating it under the officers of the 
War and Navy Departments. In the World War there was a 
body of opinion which from time to time urged the conscription 
of labor. Of course the conscription of labor is accepted as 
sound doctrine in totalitarian states. Even in peace time the 
rulers of Germany and Italy make clear that every citizen from 
childhood to old age is the servant of the state and is to be used 
by the state where and when and under whatever conditions of 
employment the state may determine. Should our govern- 
ment in a major war adopt such a policy? If not, how can 
the government be assured of the necessary man power to 
equip and keep equipped its forces in the field of action? 

My own answer is clear and unequivocal. I believe in con- 
scription for the recruitment of the armed forces. I believe 
the President should have the power to commandeer industrial 
plants if and when it becomes necessary, but I am opposed to 
the conscription of labor. I oppose it not because I find any 
logical difference between conscripting John Smith to go into 
the infantry and conscripting James Jackson to go into an 
arsenal or munitions plant, but because in a democratic country, 
with democratic traditions, I believe the conscription of labor 
is inefficient. I should rely on the doctrine of consent, as we 
did in the World War. I believe that under this policy the 
workers in an arsenal or in a munitions plant will turn out 
more rifles and better rifles than will a shop’s crew in uniform 
and under military discipline. I believe this point of view is 
supported by a wealth of experience. 
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But if you accept with me this fundamental premise, I then 
add that we must implement our policy with great care and 
foresight and that we must develop a competent organization 
to administer the program. And I may add that the imple- 
mentation and the organization which would be adequate in 
peace time would be found unsatisfactory under war conditions. 

Why? Because in peace time the government may have, 
and our present government has, certain social aims and objec- 
tives which its program of legislation in this field hopes to 
advance. In war time the government has one objective which 
must overshadow all others, namely, to terminate the war vic- 
toriously at the earliest possible date. This point of view was 
expressed with clarity by Secretary Baker in a memorandum 
to the munitions manufacturers of Connecticut under date of 
November 21, 1917—‘‘ The War Department has no theories 
to exploit and no other purpose except the one which I hold in 
common with you and your workers, to see that our armies in 
the field are not disappointed and rendered powerless in the 
presence of their adversary through the failure of the necessary 
supplies for the procurement of which contracts with you are 
made.”’ And a second reason why the organization which is 
adequate in peace time will be found unsatisfactory under war 
conditions is that the organizations which in peace time handle 
matters of labor relations use certain technics appropriate to 
peace time and acquire certain reputations which are not in 
my opinion a sound background for dealing with the problems 
of labor in war, when a continuous flow of production of muni- 
tions is the primary criterion. 

Let me be concrete. The department dealing with the prob- 
lems of labor in war times should be independent of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. In the last war this work was carried on 
directly under the Secretary of War or under the Secretaries 
of War and Navy. I believe our experience then justifies the 
conclusion that this procedure is sound. The Department of 
Labor will continue its normal activities in plants producing 
supplies for the civil population. But the problems of hours, 
wages, and settlement of disputes in plants producing for the 
War and Navy Departments should be dealt with by agencies 
reporting directly to the Secretaries of War and Navy. These 
agencies should be manned by men and women of experience 
and competence. They should be civilian. They should have 
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no social theory to support or advance. They should be coér- 
dinate with and not subsidiary to the procurement divisions of 
the War and Navy Departments. 

What of the National Labor Relations Board, which has 
been set up under the Wagner Act? Its modification is today 
the subject of acrimonious discussion and debate. I am not 
competent to comment either on the Wagner Act or the 
National Labor Relations Board as an instrumentality for 
accomplishing certain social projects. This is a peace-time 
problem. If, however, we should become involved in a major 
war, it is my judgment that both the Wagner Act and the 
National Labor Relations Board should be suspended for the 
duration of the war. There is a substantial body of opinion 
both among responsible employers and in responsible labor 
circles which is critical of the present Act and its administration. 
Whether the criticisms are well founded or not I cannot say. 
But I do suggest that in case of our involvement in war these 
questions should be laid on the table and left to be settled after 
the peace treaty. 

How does one apply the doctrine of consent? In the World 
War the first enunciation of government policy in regard to 
labor was made by the Council of National Defense on April 
23, 1917, two weeks after the declaration of war. 

Were we to become involved in another major war I suggest 
that the President might deem it wise to call to Washington at 
once a policy board on which, in addition to government rep- 
resentatives, there should be responsible representatives of in- 
dustry and ranking officers of organized labor. Such a policy 
board may well present to the President a recommendation 
outlining the general policies under which the questions would 
be dealt with by the government. Of course such a board 
should include representatives of both the A. F. of L. and the 
C. I. O. Vigorous as are the differences of opinion today 
between these two organizations of labor, we may accept, I 
believe, as axiomatic that the rank and file membership of the 
unions in the Federation and of the unions in the C. I. O. and 
the leadership of both groups are patriotic citizens prepared to 
submerge for the duration of the war their present differences. 

At the same time that a policy board is meeting in Wash- 
ington at the outbreak of war to set down by mutual agreement 
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the labor policies which are to be followed, the government 
will need to establish at once a comprehensive organization for 
war labor administration. The direction must be in Wash- 
ington. The personnel for detailed administration will be 
decentralized in branch offices at every important center of 
munitions and supplies for the Army’s purposes. The experi- 
ence of Britain as well as our own experience indicates that 
the personnel of the war labor administration not only should 
be composed primarily of civilians, but should act as civilians. 

You will gain some insight into the magnitude of the under- 
taking and into the extent of the responsibility from the fact 
that on November 11, 1918, the War Department of the United 
States was the dominant factor in the industrial and labor 
situation of the country. Its employees, direct and indirect, 
included the majority of all industrial workmen of the country. 
Its functions and activities in the field of labor activity included 
not only the adjustment of disputes on the fixing of wages and 
hours in many industries, but an intimate contact with such 
relevant subjects as housing, employment management, com- 
munity organizations, etc. There was no aspect of the labor 
problem into which it did not enter. 

We have discussed the fundamental doctrine of consent, the 
methods of implementing it, its civilian administration. One 
problem remains. What sanctions can be applied by a war 
labor administration in a democracy to secure compliance? 
This problem is simple in principle, even though difficult of 
application. Our experience in 1917 and 1918 indicated that 
under the war powers of the President and the war legislation 
adopted by Congress, adequate and varied sanctions existed for 
use if and when in the opinion of the President or his repre- 
sentative compliance could not be secured by other means. 

The organization of a democracy for war seems complicated 
and difficult and oftentimes inefficient. It was so in 1917 and 
will be so again. Preparedness for war on the part of a 
democracy requires in the field of industry and labor more 
careful advance planning, more thorough and prolonged con- 
sultation, more wisdom in the choice of personnel than is 
required in a totalitarian state. The detailed study of the pro- 
gram is an important peace-time function of our War and Navy 
Departments. (Applause) 
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REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


PRESIDENT BurGess: Thank you very much, Dr. King! There 
must be more to this piccolo-playing business than most of us have 
suspected. (Laughter) I think that there is a part of that story 
which he forgot to tell you. As I understand it, one of these three 
piccolo players was already a college president and the other two 
became college presidents—so it is a very effective instrument. 
( Laughter) 

I have a disappointment for you tonight. General McCoy came 
to New York to make his speech, but last night became ill. He had 
hoped during the day that he would be able to appear on the pro- 
gram, but his doctor has finally decided that he cannot be here. He 
is not seriously ill, but it would not be wise for him to come out 
tonight. 

He had, happily, written out his speech, and one of his fellow 
officers is going to read it. Before I introduce him, however, I shall 
improve this opportunity by saying something about army officers 
that I have been wanting to say in public for about twenty years. 
(Laughter) It isn’t what you think! (Laughter) 

I have been dusting off the old figures, and they bear out my recol- 
lection to this effect: That a rather small group of regular Army 
officers, who held commissions at the beginning of our participation 
in the Great War, did an extraordinarily effective piece of work in 
mustering into the Army four million men and in sending overseas 
two million men so well trained (with a brief training averaging 
eight or nine months, even less with the later divisions) that they 
were able to stand against the most experienced troops of Europe. 
Aside from the ability of the regular officers, who handled this prob- 
lem in man power, there were other reasons why we could do that 
job, and I think that they constitute a chapter in the history of army 
development well worth pausing over. 

In 1880, a distinguished general, Emory Upton, wrote a book 
called The Military Policy of the United States, in which he re- 
viewed what happened in the Civil War and the very unfortunate 
experiences of that time in handling man power. He listed ten points 
as causes of weakness in the Army of that time, and I am going to 
read them. They are not long. 

The causes of weakness are as follows: 

First, the employment of militia and undisciplined troops com- 
manded by generals and officers utterly ignorant of the military art; 

Second, short enlistments from three months to three years, instead 
of for or during the war; 
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Third, reliance upon voluntary enlistments, instead of voluntary 
enlistments coupled with conscription ; 

Fourth, the intrusion of the states in military affairs and the con- 
sequent waging of all our wars on the theory that we are a confed- 
eracy instead of a nation; 

Fifth, confusing volunteers with militia and surrendering to the 
states the right to commission officers of volunteers the same as offi- 
cers of militia ; 

Sixth, the bounty—a national consequence of voluntary enlist- 
ments ; 

Seventh, the failure to appreciate military education and to dis- 
tribute trained officers as battalion, regimental and higher com- 
manders in ous volunteer armies ; 

Eighth, the want of territorial recruitment and regimental depots ; 

Ninth, the want of post-graduate schools to educate our officers in 
strategy and the higher principles of the art of war; 

Tenth, the assumption of command by the Secretary of War. 

General Upton, when he wrote his book, said he did not expect 
anything to be done about it for five or ten years, and nothing was 
done. But in the early years of this century, when Elihu Root was 
the Secretary of War, and particularly when Leonard Wood was Chief 
of Staff, every one of General Upton’s recommendations was gone 
over, and an army organization and procedure and principles were 
adopted which meant that when we went into the Great War, we 
committed no one of these ten errors that we had committed in pre- 
vious wars. In other words, here is an example of a careful analysis 
of the problem and of preparedness to deal with the situation. Our 
Army had a general staff; we had War Colleges; the whole thing 
was set up on an entirely different basis, partly due to the analysis 
of General Upton. 

I speak with some hesitancy in the presence of military men, but 
if I have said anything wrong, they have a chance to correct me later. 

I think that if one looks at the figures, one finds that our tremen- 
dous industrial machine proved less effective in war than our dealing 
with personnel. Early in the war we wrote articles telling how the 
skies would be darkened by American airplanes. Only a very small 
spot of sky was darkened and that not until the middle of 1918. 
Our men fought with French guns, largely with French shells. In 
other words, there had not been the same anticipation in the matter 
of matériel; and munitions could not be improvised with anything 
like that rapidity. 

The other thing that I want to say about the Army officers concerns 
their record as statesmen-soldiers in the Philippines, in Puerto Rico, 
in Cuba and in other countries. Of that no better illustration can be 
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found than the career of General McCoy, who was to be with us 
tonight. He fought in two wars besides the conflict at the Mexican 
border; he served in Cuba and the Philippines as an administrator. 
He was a member of special missions to Armenia, to the Philippines, 
to Japan, to Nicaragua, and to Bolivia and Paraguay in connection 
with the boundary disputes of those two countries. Many of you 
know him here as a former Commander of the Second Corps Area. 

General McCoy’s paper will be read to us by Colonel Ulysses S. 
Grant III, the son of the distinguished General Grant and grandson 
of the great General and President. In his own right he is an ex- 
ample of the soldier-statesman. As I have said, he served with Gen- 
eral Bliss at the Supreme War Council. He stayed there with the 
Commission to negotiate peace and served with that Commission. 
More lately, in the years from 1926 to 1933, he was Director of 
Buildings and Parks in Washington, at the time when the new plans 
were made for those splendid buildings that you now see in Wash- 
ington, when Major L’Enfant’s plans were brought out and revised 
and extended. He taught at the War College and he is now Chief 
of Staff of the Second Corps Area. 

It is a great pleasure that we have a chance to introduce to you 
directly Colonel Grant, as well as General McCoy indirectly. (Ap- 
plause) 
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A SYSTEM FOR THE CONDUCT OF WAR BY 
OUR DEMOCRACY 


MAJOR GENERAL FRANK R. Mccoy * 


United States Army, retired 
Former Army and Corps Area Commander 


| Oks the topic of the evening, “ Democracy and the 


Issue of Preparedness’, I have chosen to discuss and 

consider a system for the conduct of war by the 
American government. In following the tragic trend of events 
abroad during the past few years, every one is concerned at the 
quickness and direct action of the aggressor states. The great- 
est problem of our democracy then becomes how to counter this 
threat to our security and devise methods for meeting possible 
and even probable emergencies quickly and decisively. 

In studying the functions of other governments with their 
parliamentary forms, I am convinced that our own government 
and its particular set-up under the Constitution is the best and 
strongest organization, for both preparing for and waging war. 
However, it is still geared for peace, and its experience has 
heretofore, fortunately, been for Kiplingesque wars, or for slow 
wars. 

While we have time it behooves us to study how its direction 
and administration can be improved and quickened. During 
the past six months we have all had a liberal education in pre- 
paredness, so far as the needs of the Army and Navy are con- 
cerned. The general public, when considering the conduct of 
war, is apt to think of it in military terms—newer and better 
and bigger guns, faster airplanes, reserves of munitions and 
battleships. This is the obvious understanding of prepared- 
ness, but to my mind it is about 25 per cent of our needs and 
efforts. I believe at least 75 per cent of the effort of the 
modern government at war is political and civilian. All the 
King’s horses and all the King’s men won’t win a war, unless 
properly directed, controlled and supplied. 


* General McCoy’s paper was read by Colonel Ulysses S. Grant III. 
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The civil side of the government should predominate so that 
the operating agencies—the State Department, the Army and 
Navy—can be free to function with the full support of the 
government. That involves freedom of action on the part of 
the President, in his control of foreign affairs and as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy. The President has 
ample powers under the Constitution, either in being or abey- 
ance. We all have the traditional fears of executive power; 
the founding fathers had it, but they were faced with a weak- 
ness of government which they feared the more. So they 
gave us a strong government with ample powers, which have 
been interpreted and confirmed by the Supreme Court and 
which in time of war and great emergency Congress has given 
freely, but temporarily, to the President. It gave such powers 
to General Washington, to Abraham Lincoln, and to Woodrow 
Wilson, without lasting effects on our traditional form of gov- 
ernment. What Congress can give it can also take away, and 
has taken away when the emergency was over. 

There are present here many of the leading public men, 
business men and scholars, who gave of their time and 
talent to our country on the civil side during the Great War. 
That experience, I am sure, was cherished by all of them. At 
the same time, in reminiscing with them and you I have been 
conscious how often you have talked about the agonizing delays 
and lack of codrdination which you attempted to counter by 
cutting red tape. You were only temporarily successful, for 
that Gordian knot still persists in our government. Most of it 
is the result of laws, amendments, provisos and reservations on 
the part of government for peace-time functioning. 

With your experience in the efficient conduct of private busi- 
ness you must realize the impracticable situation of the Presi- 
dent, under the present slow conditions. It is sufficient to call 
attention to the fact that, with the President in political leader- 
ship and the public supporting the recent provisions for mod- 
ernizing, strengthening and quickening the Army and Navy, 
five months have elapsed since responsibility was put upon 
Congress by the President. The needs of the services have 
finally been authorized by Congress in practically the same 
form as presented, but, even so, under the peace-time checks 
and balances, it will take from two to three years to accomplish 
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what Congress fully intended from the first of January. The 
same lack of codrdination and cross efforts that you were so 
conscious of during the Great War still persists. 

General Atterbury, in discussing efficient control of great 
business organization, remarked to me that as President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad he felt that he could supervise and 
céordinate only five vice-presidents. You, as chairmen of 
boards and presidents of great companies, I think, will agree 
with him when you sense how quickly you can act; how much 
time you have for planning on the broader scale and meeting 
business emergencies. Think of the President of the United 
States, with not only his ten Cabinet officers but some thirty 
commissions and services more or less independent. 

Every President, from Theodore Roosevelt to Franklin 
Roosevelt, has earnestly endeavored to reorganize our govern- 
ment. Theodore Roosevelt had his Keep Commission, Mr. 
Taft his Cleveland Commission, Mr. Harding his Brown Com- 
mission. In none of these studies, analyses and reports, includ- 
ing the recent Brownlow report, has the government been con- 
sidered or studied for waging war. All of these efforts have 
been for better peace-time functioning. Of course, efficiency in 
peace time will bring results in war time. 

It is also curious that, although we have had war in every 
generation, in the courses of the schools of government, and in 
the departments of political science of our splendid universities, 
with constant study to meet and remedy the social and political 
evils of government, the greatest evil of all, War, has rarely 
been touched upon; and then in an emotional way. I am con- 
scious of only two of our learned institutions seriously studying 
and planning for conduct of war, should it come. There seems 
to have been consistent failure to look the grim war in the face. 
Only in this very year is a serious study being made—that by 
Dr. Harold Tobin, Professor of Political Science at Dartmouth, 
the results of whose work will be published by the Council on 
Foreign Relations during the coming year. 

In the meantime, for the burning present, I suggest your 
urging that Congress itself, by a joint commission, study its war 
powers and how it can best support the Commander-in-Chief, 
the State Department, and the Army and Navy. 
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I suggest that the President of the United States, in his reor- 
ganization of the executive side of the government, appoint a 
civil commission to apply the Brownlow report to war prepara- 
tion and a system for the conduct of war by the executive. Mr. 
Roosevelt has in the past year shown that he understands this 
himself, in so far as he himself acts by bringing into conference 
not only the military and naval advisers but those of the De- 
partment of State. However, these departments, of necessity, 
speak a varied language. They seldom agree on broad and 
vital questions, not from any service jealously or lack of under- 
standing, but they naturally approach moot questions in differ- 
ent ways. The State Department is largely a department 
acting on precedent and has, through 150 years, built up a very 
wide and sound way of acting on national and international 
questions. The Navy acts directly and quickly, because it 
has a fleet in being, ready to go to war tomorrow; whereas the 
Army, in its preparation for war, is a slow organization, and, 
from our experience, takes from two to three years to be ready 
for war. 

With this natural disagreement on vital questions there 
should be a codrdinating body or executive committee, or a 
deputy of the President who would properly prepare these prob- 
lems for a quick and direct decision, not waiting for a casual 
conference. This could be done by executive order. The 
State Department should have a planning body, divorced from 
the daily dozen, working intimately with the War-plans section 
of the General Staff, and the Operations of the Navy. 

All this requires teamwork, such as we Americans are deter- 
mined to have in our sports, let alone in our waging war, which 
is the greatest game of all. Once again, I insist that the public, 
the press and the statesmen should know the part they are to 
play—understand one another, and not be at the mercy of 
popular clamor or immediate danger. 

In this wishful thinking I close by offering up that ancient 
prayer: 

“ Lord, I believe; help Thou mine unbelief.”’ 

(Applause) 
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REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


PRESIDENT BurRGEss: Thank you very much, Colonel Grant! 

Of the various explanations of the causes of the tides in the affairs 
of men—depressions, prosperities, political changes—one of the most 
interesting is that there are cycles of leadership. We had great pros- 
perity in this country in the twenties, partly because there were a good 
many active, energetic leaders pushing large undertakings employing 
labor in various fields. Many of those leaders are no longer active 
today. The explanations are many. Some of them appear on the 
books of the banks (laughter) ; some of them suffered because of 
changes in popular prejudice. The old leaders are no longer ac- 
cepted, in some instances, as leaders. And so you go through a 
period, perhaps, wherein there is a lack of leadership. 

It was a great thrill that all of us got to hear of a new leader 
sprung up in the great state of Massachusetts, a graduate of Harvard, 
a lawyer, a director of business concerns. It was no accident that 
he became interested in politics. He did it the hard way. He was 
an Assistant District Attorney of Middlesex County; he was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Aldermen of Newton (that certainly was hard) 
(laughter) ; he was a member of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, beginning in 1923; he was the Speaker from 1929 to 1936, 
and then he was elected Governor of Massachusetts. 

I have great pleasure in introducing to you the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, the Honorable Leverett Saltonstall! (Applause) 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE ISSUE OF PREPAREDNESS 


THE HONORABLE LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
Governor of Massachusetts 


M: Burgess in his opening remarks stated that he had 


an aide of a general on his left, an aide of a general 

on his right, and implied a certain comfort in the posi- 
tion in which he found himself. But he forgot that in between 
was a politician! (Laughter) And it is extraordinary how 
a politician does come in between the generals and the admirals 
and muddles things up here and there for those eminent fighters 
in time of war. 

I also note that on your program you have chosen to end the 
day with a politician, and the only politician that you have 
asked to speak to you today. Perhaps that is right because 
when you come right down to it, in all this question of prepar- 
edness and the preservation of democracy, the politician, if he 
rightly expresses the attitude of his constituents, does have the 
final say. 

In discussing with you the subject tonight, it might be per- 
missible for me to talk as Commander-in-Chief of the National 
Guard forces of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
(laughter) but for a “ shavetail”’ in the War who suddenly 
finds himself the Commander-in-Chief, I think that might 
prove a little embarrassing (laughter) and I am confident that 
that was not your intention. 

When the Academy invited me here, I did, however, wonder 
just what I could contribute to a program featured by experts 
in warfare and diplomacy. I am the Governor of one of our 
forty-eight states and, as such, it is my duty to devote all my 
strength toward meeting the perplexing domestic problems of 
our citizens. But I reassured myself that in my civic capacity 
I could indeed stand before you as in some degree an authority 
on preparedness. For I am convinced that the kind of gov- 
ernment which we in legislative chambers, in city halls, and in 
state capitols are striving to provide is the bulwark of our 
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national safety. Democracy is not simply a patriotic relic 
which we must preserve. If we guard against its ever getting 
rusty, it is the strongest weapon we have for our defense. 

You have just heard Colonel Grant describe the views of 
one of this country’s foremost soldiers—General Frank R. 
McCoy—a real fighter, as well as a keen student of military 
affairs. He knows far better than I, the nation’s need in guns 
and men. But let us grant we provide the Army with all the 
equipment it asks; let us suppose we supply the Navy with the 
biggest possible fleet; and both branches with a tremendous air 
force. Let us have the best Generals and Admirals in the 
world—and plenty of funds to support them, and the codpera- 
tion of industry and labor, under the methods described by Dr. 
King. We still need something more—something even greater 
and more pewerful to support this great armament and these 
brave fighters! We need a strong, united nation. And this 
strength can lie only in the confidence of the people in their 
government. 

First of all, we must have the right type of government. 
In this we are singularly fortunate, for the democracy which 
our forefathers created has given us the foundation for the 
strongest government on earth. Time has satisfactorily tested 
the framework of our system—a system founded on rule by the 
majority; on protection of the rights of minorities and indi- 
viduals ; on the distinct separation of executive, legislative and 
judicial powers. 

But we must have more than a framework of democracy. 
We must have an expanding democracy, a government which 
meets the growing needs of our people. The services which a 
representative, democratic government performed in 1790 are 
not enough in 1939. The founders of our country knew no 
master except necessity. When our government was estab- 
lished on these shores, it consisted of just three functions: 
protection from external enemies, protection from internal 
enemies, and provision of enough revenue to pay for the first 
two. Now it still consists of these three—and many more 
besides. Recent generations have been born with the silver 
spoon of democracy in their mouths. We of the present gen- 
eration now must work again on our own; we must acknowledge 
the return of that stern need of fighting to preserve our system 
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of government. We must not only talk democracy. We must 
live it. The trend everywhere today is toward a different 
order. We must be sure that here it is toward a better order; 
that democracy is enlarged and not curtailed. 

It is more than ever essential under present world conditions 
for our people to feel satisfied with their government and con- 
fident that it is really meeting their enlarged needs. If our 
democratic form of government is going to ensure the safety 
of this nation and play its part in the preservation of civiliza- 
tion, it must be able to meet the competition of the dictator 
countries. It must be able to match their armed moves, if, 
God forbid, the crisis should ever reach that stage. It must be 
able to survive the undercover, insidious penetration by which 
modern aggressors are conquering without firing a shot. In 
such conflict there are big odds in favor of the one-man power 
which, without regard for the voice of its people, can be quick 
and deadly on the trigger. 

Our popular government can and will provide real prepared- 
ness against such foes. But to do so, it must have the united 
support of its people. To do that it must have their complete 
confidence. 

The extent of that confidence depends directly upon our 
ability to satisfy the average citizen that our form of govern- 
ment is the best type of government for him and his family. 

In these modern, complex days, what does the average citizen 
expect of his government? Most of all he wants a job. He 
wants security of employment; and if there is temporary loss 
of a job, he wants to feel that his children will not go hungry 
and his house will not be without fuel. In short, he wants to 
feel a security of living. 

He wants to work, but he does not want to be aslave. He 
wants some leisure time and he wants to feel that the hazards 
of employment do not entirely fall upon his shoulders. 

He wants justice, not only honestly, but promptly and effi- 
ciently administered. He wants to be decently housed and the 
health of his family protected. The future of our country 
depends on the health, well-being and safety of our average 
citizen. 

He wants to see his children educated. Democracy must 
interest itself, moreover, to an even greater extent than that 
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in the youth of this country. For the last six years, youth has 
been wondering and asking questions. The young people want 
to begin their lives early. They want to marry, but it is diffi- 
cult for them to obtain jobs, either in industry or in govern- 
ment. Our future depends to a large extent on our ability to 
solve the problem of youth. 

The average citizen expects the federal government to par- 
ticipate in a real partnership with states and municipalities in 
providing for him when he is in need, and he expects the 
administration of this aid to be entirely free of politics, abso- 
lutely honest, and guided only by the principle of assistance to 
him who really needs it. 

In brief, the present laws and demands for social security 
and for old-age security, for solving the problems of young 
people, have become and will continue to be functions of our 
government. If it does not provide these requisites, then it 
will lose the confidence of the average citizen, and he will begin 
to look for some other form of government. 

We know that to do this government must function within 
its ability to pay. This means in tough times, that to maintain 
the essentials, all waste and frills be eliminated. If the essen- 
tial functions are to be carried out well, if they are to be broad- 
ened in scope and improved in quality, then we must be certain 
that the resources of government, and also of its subdivisions, 
can stand the added expense involved. A government must not 
pass laws and then be unable to perform them because of lack 
of funds—a condition we have seen lately come to pass in 
several sections of our country. 

That leads us to the big and important task of bringing home 
to our average citizen an understanding that the functions of 
government which he expects from his community, his state 
and nation are dependent upon the financial soundness of the 
government which supplies that service. Many citizens, 
because of the complexities of modern civilization, have little 
realization of the problems involved. If we can give them a 
clear and honest picture of the obstacles, we shall be going a 
long way toward holding their confidence, and consequently 
preserving our form of government and all that it means: our 
liberties, our freedom and our security. 
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To provide adequate preparedness, our democracy not only 
must hold the confidence of its people, but also must possess 
the ability to make decisions. This ability to make sound 
decisions again depends on a better understanding of affairs by 
the people as a whole. They must be educated to their part 
in government and have a sound conception of the problems. 
In this respect, the service of your Academy of Political Science 
is immeasurable. Your initiative is kindling an enlightened 
knowledge of these complex and perplexing issues in all our 
citizens. Epictetus, the stoic philosopher, wrote that “the 
ruler has said that only free men shall be educated; but God 
has said that only the educated shall be free.” 

They must realize the dangers which face them at home and 
abroad. If they are aware of the extent of these perils, they 
will better understand the responsibility which rests directly 
upon each and every one of them, to choose leaders who will 
make wise decisions—leaders who so command the public trust 
that their timely decisions will be accepted promptly in spite 
of minority opposition. Such responsibility applies to the far- 
sighted selection of the President, members of Congress, and 
right down the line through state and local officials. 

Every public official makes decisions. It is his responsibility 
to make sound ones. It is the people’s duty to recognize and 
accept sound and necessary decisions when they are made. 
Our democratic form of government may not always produce 
perfect solutions to particular problems, but it does permit us, 
through reason and argument, to reach decisions which benefit 
the majority, for the time being, yet which satisfy minorities, 
for the time being. For example, the conscription law in 
England met strong opposition, yet after the call came, England 
has gone ahead. You have heard of no lingering resistance. 
The essence of democracy is freedom for disapproving voices. 
But only a democratic government which is trusted by its citi- 
zens can openly arrive at momentous decisions promptly enough 
to assure its own safety. 

To safeguard its citizens, our American democracy must 
make the important decision as to just what constitutes ‘‘ ade- 
quate’ armed defense. It is not simply a question of supply- 
ing funds and men; or rushing the construction of battleships 
and airplanes, although that in itself is a task requiring our 
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best intelligence. It is a question of expending this vast effort 
most economically and most effectively. In deciding how this 
nation can best defend itself, the people, through their chosen 
representatives, must dispel any fog of political motives. They 
must insist that the program is big enough to meet real threats, 
but is not blown up beyond the demands of any possible dangers. 
They must insist that the preparations are concentrated where 
they will do the most good under present and predictable forms 
of warfare. To ensure this effectiveness, we must insist on 
codrdination of the building programs and far-flung defense 
preparations of the several branches of our armed forces. We 
must know what we are doing. Only with that kind of pre- 
paredness can we swing into action promptly, when need arises. 

In the field of diplomacy, the vital necessity of a sound 
foreign policy definitely requires this same ability to make 
decisions. We must have freedom in conducting our foreign 
relations. We need men trained to handle this highly special- 
ized and delicate business; men in whose judgments the public 
will have the utmost confidence. Furthermore, only if our 
country is in good shape internally, can we as a people make 
free decisions that will make our position more secure in inter- 
national councils. The only effective decisions are those 
backed by the people, not subserviently under the whip of 
dictators, but with independent and intelligent spirit; and with 
conviction that the decisions are right. Our immediate future 
in democratic government depends on this. 

When our leaders reach a conclusion, even though supported 
by the public, we in a democracy must make a tremendous, con- 
certed effort to act forcefully to uphold our position. To 
skeptics who doubt that we, as a popular government, can 
mobilize our resources so efficiently as can one-man régimes, 
the answer is that fear and hatred mobilize armed forces 
quickly, but do not produce lasting loyalty. Yet, to ensure 
this ability to act, we must expend every energy to set our own 
house in order. The United States must adopt policies in eco- 
nomic, industrial, and all other fields which will develop a 
maximum of production; and then we must administer them 
efficiently. An indecisive nation cannot act and does not 
frighten dictators. 
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In order to generate the vigor and energy necessary for 
effective action, a re-born democracy must rise from the old 
cradle of liberty. We must regard our government not as a 
fountain from which all blessings flow, but as a leader of a 
united people, who will all strive together with a common self- 
reliance. If this nation of 130 million individuals, of all races, 
can govern itself to its own satisfaction, it will be the most 
powerful example to the world that a democratic, free govern- 
ment will actually carry out its determinations with speed, 
force and ultimate success. 

Finally we ask ourselves—can a practical democracy of the 
kind which is within our grasp compete successfully with dic- 
tator nations? I say, yes! A thousand times, yes! This I 
maintain with the realization that the menace of dictatorships 
goes far deeper than military attacks. Something stronger 
than armed defense is required to meet that type of menace. 
We are becoming all too familiar with the new technique of 
aggression. Its tactics consist of penetration instead of de- 
struction; incitement of internal strife; fomentation of racial 
prejudice; tampering with religion; drugging of youth with 
military cocaine. It is a superwarfare of ideas, where lies are 
sent into the trenches against truth. 

A nation that is disunited and discontented is ripe for picking 
by today’s war lords. To check such invasions there are even 
more impregnable forces than aircraft or battleships. They are 
natural forces in which our nation is peculiarly rich: an un- 
quenchable love of freedom ; an unwavering insistence upon the 
individual rights of man; an unbeatable spirit of fair play; an 
unbreakable will never to quit in the face of adversity. 

With these forces, I say we can compete with dictator nations. 
Codperation is something we understand here. We do not cast 
out our finest scholars and scientists because we do not like 
their race. There is no limit to the number of brilliant and 
earnest minds working on our problems. Can there be any 
doubt that such combined output will be better than the product 
of one leader’s will, which forbids the existence of all other 
minds? Can there be any doubt as to the superiority of a 
nation fostering the best instincts of family life and of religious 
emotion to those where the state takes over the care and instruc- 
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tion of children and the highest emotions of man are directed 
to the state rather than to God? 

Democracy may not provide the most efficient government, 
but it produces something which regimented governments can- 
not create: a boundless will and force that can overcome terrific 
obstacles. That energy and that determination show them- 
selves in our rugged individualists. You can see it also in 
America’s aptitude for team play. Our nation provides good 
material for winning football teams, but mighty poor stuff for 
chain gangs. On which type would you stake your fortune? 
Dictators know and fear this true power of ours as the greatest 
barrier to their ambitions. 

Our basic need in strengthening this defense is a government 
which will permit and encourage all of us to live life as we know 
it should be lived: contented, vigorous, courageous. The lead- 
ers of today hold the key to that door of opportunity. Keep it 
open and we can have enduring security. 

Democracy and the Issue of Preparedness are identical. 
True, virile Democracy is Preparedness. 

Thomas Jefferson’s passion for freedom, perpetuated in our 
democratic form of government, is our strongest safeguard. 
Freedom from dictation, prejudice and ignorance, he recog- 
nized as the strongest weapon in any struggle against oppres- 
sion or aggression. History has repeatedly proved that he was 
right. His motto for the University of Virginia can still be 
our guide more than ever today: 


“Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” 
(Applause) 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


PROFESSOR BurceEss: In behalf of this audience, Governor Salton- 
stall, let me express our appreciation to you for this very fitting climax 
to the day’s meeting, and let me also, in behalf of this audience, thank 
you, Dr. King, for coming here and giving us those extremely inter- 
esting thoughts, and to you, Colonel Grant, we are also very grateful. 

I declare this meeting adjourned ! 
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